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13 years of 


Filmosound school service 


and still going 
strong! 


*Recent photo of Mr. Harry Mathews, 
teacher of Franklin Junior High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin . . . operating a Bell & 
Howell Filmosound projector purchased 
from Photoart Visual Service, Milwaukee. 
and used continually since 1937. 


Modern school officials 
concerned with making their audio- 
visual equipment dollars go further, 
will be interested in the experience 
of Mr. Harry Mathews, teacher 

of a Racine, Wisconsin, public school. 
Mr. Mathews writes: 


Single-Case Fiimcsound 
A superb all-in-one unit weighing 
only 351% pounds. Safe-lock sprockets 
guard film, make threading easy. 
Natural, flutterless sound. Perfectly 
aligned optical system gives finest il- 
lumination. For 16mm sound or silent 
film. Changes from forward to re- 
verse and vice versa at the flick of a 
switch. Stops for still picture. Built- 
in 6-inch speaker operates within the 
case or removed from it. Larger, sep- 
arate speakers available for single 
or multiple use. 


The model mentioned above is one of the 
earlier Bell & Howell sound film projectors. 
Typical of B&H engineered products, it has 
given more than 1600 hours of flawless, un- 
interrupted performance. And, with normal 
care, it can be expected to give its owners 
many more years of excellent service. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of 
product, any defects in workman- 
ship or materials will be remedied | 
free (except transportation). 


FREE OFFER! 

(Tear out and send today) 
Bell & Howell Co. ated 
7172 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me without obligation “Learning 
Unlimited,” your helpful booklet on the use 
of sight-sound movies in modern schools. 


For your own school needs, investigate 
Bell & Howell Filmosound. Pictures are brilliant 
and lifelike. Sound is richly natural. Suitable 

for small classroom or auditorium. And you 
can depend on Filmosound’s superb engineering 
for most hours of trouble-free performance. 
Consult your nearby Bell & Howell represen- 
tative. He is trained to serve you. 


€ 


wien you BELL & Howell | ~~ 


Chicago 45 
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Editorially Speaking 


FRESH UP—PAINT UP! 


| bo our younger days, back home, we knew Spring was on 
its way when the billboards sprouted posters urging the 
city’s property owners, for the sake of a more comely com- 
munity, to beautify and decorate. 

The First Biennial Convention of the National Art Educa- 
tion Association (see page 9) somehow gave us the same 
pleasurable feeling of impetus and anticipation; as if— 
despite the chaos this old planet finds itself in after a long 
winter of war still not ended—color, light, and happier living 
there might yet be, if we would but stir ourselves towards 
these ends. 

One of the interesting things about the convention for us, 
was to discover that a great number of quite sensible people 
openly practice art in this country, despite the materialism 
of which we are generally accused. It was even more stirring 
and significant that the rising tide of art education in this 
country is sweeping outward over our borders and into the 
world. It was an indication at least of direction, and of sharing 
advantages, when—in response to a report personally presented 
by Uneseco’s art education head, Mr. Trevor Thomas—there 
was not only much individual response and desire to assist, but 
an official resolution of cooperation. It urged that Uneseo 
continue “to promote and facilitate art education amongst the 
peoples of the world” and, though it has not immediately 
implemented ‘this with concrete suggestions, it did offer 
NAEA’s support. 

We wish there were more space available in this issue, 
that we might give you Mr. Thomas’ report in full. Despite 
the shocking fact that one man and “half a secretary” are 
apparently expected to carry on Unesco’s world-wide art 
work—its sphere includes music, drama, creative writing and 
dancing too, along with the pictorial—a mass of pertinent 
information is slowly but surely being collected, from which 
certain valuable observations already may be deduced. Some of 
these which we found interesting we can best pass on here in 
Mr. Thomas’ own words, as spoken at the convention meeting 
on “Art Education In Other Countries”: 

“There is no lack of awareness these days of the creative 
brilliance of the child in the unspoiled stage. But between 10 
and 11 spontaneity dies, art becomes rigid. From what is being 
learned of art education in various countries, it is not always 
a change in the child but in the attitude of the adult, especially 
the teacher, who feels or is instructed, that now the child 
must be prepared for its place in the world. Opportunities for 
artistic outlet are reduced, and more time given to the practical 
or academic subjects. ... At the adolescent levels, schools 
seem neither to care nor to have any insight into the art point 
of view, and these young people do not fit into adult art 
groups. They present a problem. . . . But what is extra- 
ordinary to discover is, how many grown people secretly 
practice art. 

“No longer is art the province of the wealthy patron— 
his rule over it has passed. Through State ownership of the 
world’s art, the citizen taxpayer has now become possessor of 
it. For the most part he is still unaware of the responsibility 
in this ownership, and the master works of the centuries will 
lose all significance for our time unless we become more and 
more aware of their value. It is, however, one of the really 
significant changes in the over-all cultural pattern of the 20th 
century that, on every side, there is a growing desire for art 
and appreciation of it. In art, at least, this is the century 
of the common man; and it will become increasingly so as we 
make more effective use of the mass communication media. . .” 

Mr. Thomas concluded his comments on mass communica- 
tion with the wish that there could be circulation on a world- 
wide seale of the films shown at the convention. (See page 10). 


ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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Early American 
COLONIAL CHILDREN 
——~ EARLY SETTLERS OF NEW ENGLAND 
PLANTER OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
KENTUCKY PIONEERS 
FLATBOATMEN OF THE FRONTIER 
LIFE IN OLD LOUISIANA 
PIONEERS OF THE PLAINS 
STORY OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
| ROBERT CAVELIER, SIEUR DE LA SALLE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
DANIEL BOONE 
LEWIS AND CLARK 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
JOHN MARSHALL 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
ANDREW JACKSON 
JOHN CALHOUN 
JOHN C. FREMONT 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Children of Many Lands 
NAVAJO CHILDREN 
NAVAJO INDIANS 
MEXICAN CHILDREN 
PEOPLE OF MEXICO 
ESKIMO CHILDREN 

FRENCH-CANADIAN CHILDREN 


South American Neighbors 
BRAZIL 
ARGENTINA 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


ENGLISH CHILDREN 


films that 


Make 
young minds 


CHILE 
PERU 


Island Neighbors 
PEOPLE OF HAWAII 
CANALS OF ENGLAND 
BRITISH ISLES 


Neighbors of Europe 
FRENCH CHILDREN 
SPANISH CHILDREN 
ITALIAN CHILDREN 

CHILDREN OF SWITZERLAND 

CHILDREN OF HOLLAND 
NORWEGIAN CHILDREN 
CHILDREN OF THE ALPS 
ENGLISH CHILDREN 
SCANDINAVIA 
IBERIAN PENINSULA 
IRISH CHILDREN 


Neighbors of Asia and Africa 
CHILDREN OF CHINA 
PEOPLE OF WESTERN CHINA 

CHILDREN OF JAPAN 

PEOPLE OF THE CONGO 

GIANT PEOPLE 
AUSTRALIA 

PYGMIES OF AFRICA 

BACKWARD CIVILIZATION 


Farm Life 
WHEAT FARMER 
CORN FARMER 
TRUCK FARMER 

ORANGE GROWER 
IRRIGATION FARMING 

CATTLEMAN 

CATTLE DRIVE 
APPLES 


Fishing 
NEW ENGLAND FISHERMEN 
SHELL-FISHING 
SALMON STORY 


Community Workers 
DOCTOR 
NURSE 
FIREMAN 
POLICEMAN 
MAILMAN 
BUS DRIVER 


Industry and Resources 
wool 
COTTON 
MAKING COTTON CLOTHING 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
PAPER 
MAKING BOOKS 
NEWSPAPER STORY 
COPPER —MINING AND SMELTING 
MAKING SHOES 
MAKING BRICKS FOR HOUSES 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


~NEW YORK LONDON + CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA * DALLAS. 


FROM THE 400 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA | 
...all forceful, absorbing, authentic teaching tools — 


: 
at 
EBF PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
= 


@ 


* 


FILMS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


...all correlated with your school’s textbooks and courses of study 


SOCIAL 


for primary and 


@AKING GLASS FOR HOUSES 
BUILDING A HOUSE 
PROBLEMS OF HOUSING 
ARTERIES OF THE CITY 
BUILDING A HIGHWAY 


Foods 
BREAD 
EGGS 
MILK 
ICE CREAM 
CITY WATER SUPPLY 


Life of America 
NORTHEASTERN STATES 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 

MIDDLE STATES 

VISIT WITH COWBOYS 
PAINTING WITH SAND 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES 
NORTHWESTERN STATES 
FAR WESTERN STATES 


Western Hemisphere 
ALASKA 
WEST INDIES 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
COLOMBIA AND VENEZUELA 
LAND OF MEXICO 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CANADA 
PACIFIC CANADA 
INDUSTRIAL PROVINCES OF CANADA 
ESKIMOS (WINTER IN WESTERN ALASKA) 


Films Ine. 


PASADENA + BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN © 


@ 108 teaching films you can choose 
with confidence, use with confidence in 
your classes on Social Studies! 


@ Yes, here are the films you need 
to do your best job in Social Studies. Selected from 
the great EBFilms library — world’s finest 

library of sound classroom motion pictures—each of these EBFilms on 
Social Studies is correlated with your school’s textbooks and courses 
of study. Each is produced by educators for educators, designed 
precisely for your curriculum . .. to help you reach young 

minds faster, hold them longer, teach them better. 


@ For 22 years experienced teachers 

have turned first to EBF for authentic classroom 
motion pictures, for teaching films that really 
teach. Today the great majority of all films in use 
in America’s schools are time-tested, teacher-tested 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


To Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Wilmette, Illinois 
MAKING BRICKS FOR HOUSES Please send me the following: 


w+... Copies of Film Selection Guide for Primary and Ele- 
mentary Grades correlating EBFilms with 200 of the 
most widely used textbooks . . . . . @ $1.50 
Copies of Film Selection Guide for Junior and Senior 
High School correlating EBFilms and textbooks @ $1.00 
=... Copies of bound Film Guides for Primary and Ele- 
mentary Grades . . . . . . . @ $1.50 
Copies of bound Film Guides for Junior and Senior 
High School Social Studies Films . - - @ $1.00 
Enclosed is my check _..... 


EVERY TEACHER WHO USES CLASSROOM 
FILMS SHOULD HAVE THIS VITAL BOOK 
ON EBFILM CORRELATIONS. 

IF YOUR SCHOOL DOES NOT HAVE ONE, 
USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER NOW! 


_ @ For the latest catalog of 400 School purchase order 
EBFilms, ask your EBFilms 

Representative, or write EBF, Name... . - Title 
Wilmette. 


@ Just oct! EBFilms new book- 
let, “How To Teach With Sound 
Films. “Ask for your copy now! 


Z 
| 
— 
middle grades 
: 
gas, 
FILMS 
: 
WILMETTE 


FORUM FILMS 


Presents 


FOUR NEW FILMS 


SCHOOLS MARCH ON 
How Americans are working to improve 
their rural schools through reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation. 


GRASSLANDS FARMING 


The restoration of marginal lands to 
greater productivity through grasslands 


farming. 

ON STAGE 
The story of the American theater today— 
from the ity theater to Broadway. 


CITIZEN FIREMEN 
A study of volunteer fire departments, 
representing a fine example of democ- 
racy at work. 
16mm, sound, black and white, 2 reels 
Available for purchase or rental 


THE MARCH OF TIME 


FORUM FILMS 
369 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


FILMS ON 
ART 


RUBENS. Reveals the nature and form of the 
master’s paintings in relation to his predeces- 
sors, contemporaries and successors. 

“. . . @ triumph of clarity and beauty. .. .” 
—SAT. REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


- art history almost at a glance .. . 
teaching possibilities . . . almost limitless. . . 


—FILM NEWS. 
45 Min. Apply for rental rate and purchase 
price. 


INTRODUCING: “THE WORLD OF THE ART- 
IST.” A new series of films in COLOR about 
famous paintings, with commentary and music. 


1—PAINTING BY HIERONYMUS BOSCH. Paint- 
ings used include: ‘The Adoration of the 
Kings” and ‘’The Mocking Of Christ’’ from the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art’s Johnson collec- 
tion. 1 reel. 

2—BALLET BY DEGAS. Included are ‘the Bal- 
let Class,’ ‘‘Coryphee Resting,’ and ‘‘Baller- 
ina and Lady with Fan’ from the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art and “On Stage,” 
“Dancers Practicing at the Bar’ from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 1 reel. 
3—CRUCIFIXION, THEME AND VARIATIONS. 
Used are “Christ Carrying the Cross’ by the 
Master of the Turin Adoration, ‘‘Christ on the 
Cross and the Virgin and St. John” by Roger 
van der Weyden, and ‘‘Pieta’’ by Gerard 
David, all from the Johnson collection of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 11/2 reels. 


Apply for purchase price on above films. 


INC. ¢ 
Dept. F 


200 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Circle 6-4868 


BRANDON 


Larson Returns From Paris Meeting 
SAYS UNESCO IS ON ITS WAY 


# L. C. Larson, University of Indiana 
authority on educational films, flew to 
Paris recently to atend a conference called 
by UNESCO to “discuss ways of more 
effectively using films to raise world edu- 
cational and cultural standards.” Fred 
Quimby, veteran head of MGM?’s short 
subjects department, represented the 
Hollywood film industry, and E. (Ted) 
Genock of Paramount Newsreel, New 
York City, was also present from the 
United States on invitation. 


Twenty experts from 15 countries con- 
cerned themselves primarily with consid- 
ering the contribution producers and dis- 
tributors of short films might make in 
“four major tasks: the dissemination of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights; Fundamental Education; Popu- 
larization of Science; and Teaching about 
the United Nations.” It was proposed that 
“the short film” should be taken to include 
newsreels, films for television, and the- 
atrical short features along with the gen- 
erally recognized educational or “pedogic” 
form of documentary. 

Interviewed in New York on his way 
back to Bloomington, Indiana, Mr. Larson 
declared: “UNESCO is on its way!” Re- 
calling the American Council of Education 
mecting three years ago at which the 
question of supporting UNESCO was first 
taken up in this country, Mr. Larson 
pointed out that at least two very impor- 
tant international agreements were close 
to being put into operation. The Beirut 
(1948) agreement regarding the free pas- 
sage from country to country of visual 
and auditory materials in education has 
been ratified by four nations and “has 
just six more to go.” The broader one 
concerned with free passage through cus- 
toms of all educational, scientific and cul- 
tural materials, has been signed by 20 
nations and is coming up shortly for rati- 
fication. Meanwhile, to implement these 
on the practical side, the UNESCO 


CORRECTION 


N making editorial changes in our 

article “How the U.S.N. Made 
Medical Film History” (January 
issue, page 18), Dr. Walter Chase 
was credited with having produced 
the first medical films in history in 
1905. 

While Dr. Chase was one of the 
most important pioneers in medical 
films, it is however incorrect to 
credit him with the first of these, 
because medical films have been 
produced since 1897.—Editor. 


coupon scheme is being expanded and 
generalized to include equipment for pro- 
duction of audio-visual materials, as well 
as film in all its forms and stages. 

According to Mr. Larson, what was 
particularly notable at the recent Paris 
conference was emphasis on the necessity 
for local production as a means of meet- 
ing fundamental and specific educational 
needs “within the idiom of the country, 
and even for different regions within the 
same country.” In this connection it was 
felt that, in addition to satisfying local 
needs, this type of production would pro- 
mote the market for the more professional 
motion picture, as well as spreading the 
use in general of audio-visual aids. To 
avoid duplication of production, it was 
suggested that National Commissions 
wherever they are to be found, should 
keep UNESCO informed of production 
within their areas. 


A resolution was also passed “to en- 
courage if this has not already been done, 
the inclusion in curricula of themes re- 
lated to UNESCO objectives.” Another 
important resolution commended to Mem- 
ber States “the type of agreement already 
reached among Seandinavian countries for 
the production and exchange of educa- 
tional films, in order that each may con- 
sider the possibility of concluding similar 
agreements.” It was further resolved “to 
promote the establishment of a Latin- 
American Educational Film Institute to 
co-ordinate the audio-visual programs of 
various Member States, and relate them to 
the work of the Fundamental Education 
Regional Training Centre already estab- 
lished at Patzouaro (Mexico).” 


Mr. Larson was chairman of the group 
on “Edueational and Didactic Films.” The 
Newsreel Subcommission chaired by Mr. 
Giovanni Gallarati of Rome (Italy), 
meanwhile discussed ways and means of 
“stimulating an increased production and 
use of UNESCO items” worldwide, and 
it was suggested that UNESCO create an 
honorary award to be given each year” 
to the newsreel company having best con- 
tributed to the purposes of the organiza- 
tion.” It was further suggested “that 
newsreel companies inform UNESCO on 
all items dealing with the popularization 
of science, fundamental education, human 
rights or the activities of the United 
Nations, with a view to facilitating the 
international exchange of subjects.” 

A third “Subcommittee” under Arthur 
Elton (Film Centre, London) considered 
the “Documentary and Short Feature,” 
and recommended that the United Nations 
Film Board publish a list of films avail- 
able for international use, that “reflect 
the aims, functions and achievements of 
the United Nations”—this to include se- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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MAURICE RAPF, while at Dartmouth, won 
prizes for playwriting . . . in Hollywood im- 
mediately after graduation, wrote motion pic- 
ture scripts for the major studios including 
Disney’s, where he collaborated on SONG OF 
THE SOUTH and CINDERELLA. During World 
War Il he was a scriptwriter on inter-Ameri- 
can affairs for the Navy. A former secretary, 
the Executive Board of the Screen Writers 
Guild, Hollywood, Mr. Rapf is now freelancing 
from his home in Norwich, Vt. . . . His father, 
Harry Rapf, was a pioneer film producer, and 
vice-president of MGM. 


“Dear Mom and Dad: . . . . doesn’t seem pos- 
sible I've been here a week” 


“The whole freshman class was in the moving and 


furnishing business’ 


“They gave us a talk and took us on a tour of 


the library” 


April 1951 


THE STORY BEHIND THE 
NEW DARTMOUTH FILM, 
TOLD BY ITS DIRECTOR 


By MAURICE RAPF ‘35 


HoLiywoop, there was for years a 
popular belief that the important con- 
ditions of an employment contract could 
only be found by examining the dots and 
dashes under a microscope. Unfortu- 
nately, a similar but less intentional ob- 
security applies to the credits of the new 
college film, My First Week At Dart- 
MOUTH, in which what appears as a thin 
black line on the last title card is actually 
an assortment of letters stating, “This film 
was made on the campus by members of 
the college staff, students, alumni and 
faculty.” 

For here, in a single sentence, is the 
most important thing that can be said 
about the making of the film. From Pro- 
fessors McCallum and Folger and a hun- 
dred or more others who appear in it, to 
my daughter, Joanna, and an equal num- 
ber who through no fault of their own 
end up on the cutting room floor, this was 
indeed a home-made, cooperative effort. 

Such things as Bouchard’s superb pho- 
tography, the ingenious use of musie by 
Sternfeld and Terry, the believable, win- 
ning performances of Zuckerman and Ath- 
erton are obvious on the surface, but what 
of the Hanover storekeepers, the house- 
wives, the high school students who posed 
as freshmen (and toted our lighting equip- 
ment) in the early days of September when 
bona fide freshmen were searee, and what 
of the freshmen themselves for whom the 
ordeal of sophomore hazing was doubled 
by the requirements of our camera? 


EVEN A HONEYMOONER HELPS 


The list should go on to mention Harry 
Ungar °48, passing through town on his 
honeymoon and being roused on a Sunday 
morning to record the haunting piano 
passage which accompanies the so-called 
blue Sunday sequence; the stationmaster 
in White River Junction detaining a 
locomotive to provide a symphony of 
bells and whistles for our tape recorder; 
Ives Atherton ’24 protecting the flowers 
in his garden with a blanket when a frost 
came the night before we intended to 
photograph them, ete., ete. 

All this was cooperation in big letters 
and there was an obligation to make the 
film worthy of it. But if this creates the 
impression of idyllic working conditions 
it’s only because of a disposition to praise 
before raising the roof on the more grisly 
details, 


* Reprinted with permission, from the Dart- 
mouth Alumni Magazine. 


“Activity has picked up since the sophomores hit 
town”’ 


“Yet get to meet an awful lot of people .... 
including the President’ 


“I had my first class—English I|—with Professor 
McCallum” 


“You feel that you're beginning to shape your 
own future” 
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“The College looked awfully impressive to all ins 
of us” 
“ty ae 


Shooting began the day after Labor Day 
in the Reserve Room of Baker Library. It 
was completed a month and some 3,000 
feet of kodachrome later. This is, even ac- 
cording to Hollywood standards, a long 
schedule for a 19-minute film, but you may 
be sure it was not because of my desire to 
outdo Von Stroheim. 

While I think it is possible to mention 
our finished film and Hollywood standards 
in the same sentence without blushing, to 
compare the relative standards of equip- 
ment and production method is like dis- 
eussing your child’s wizardry with a 
Tinker Toy at a board meeting of Gen- 
eral Motors. 

When you consider that everything from 
the insert of the maps, through the titles 
to the last frame of Baker Tower backed 
by the Glee Club singing “Men of Dart- 
mouth” was conceived and executed in 
Hanover and that the College possesses no 
motor-driven camera, no synchronous re- 
cording equipment, no studio “set” of any 
kind, no auxiliary generator for lighting 
interiors, you can recognize the ingenuity 
of the technical achievement, regardless of 
content. 

But even with adequate equipment (and 
a few indispensables were purchased dur- 
ing production) the major problem would 
still be the lack of an organization. There 
is probably enough talent and skill in 
Hanover but how do you assemble it? In 
short, there is no movie-making unit on 
the campus and its absence accounts not 
only for my gray hairs but for the differ- 
ence between a week of shooting and a 
month. 

Anyone making a movie lays himself 
open to bizarre afflictions. You expect to 
fight a duel with the weather, you expect 
to have disruptions on loeation (but noth- 
ing like the cavernous exeavation for a 
leaky pipe which decorated the middle of 
the campus for two weeks), vou expect a 
camera to run out of film at some crucial 
moment, you are even prepared for actors 
to break their legs (which ours did not), 
but ordinarily your sets would be ready 
without the cameraman and director mov- 
ing the lights and furniture, the props 
would be available without an assistant to 
the Secretary of the College (the willing 
Bob Allen bieycling downtown to buy 
them at the last minute, a cast would have 
been assembled and costumed instead of 
having to be snatched off the street one 
by one by an improvised press gang. There 
would be someone to write down the de- 
tails and watch out for technical errors 
and, wonder of wonders, there might even 
have been simultaneous preparation of 2 
rough cut. You might say we had the best 
production team that good will and no 
organization could provide. 

(Someone is probably thinking to him- 
self at this moment that organization, af- 
ter all, costs money. So it does, but then ae- 
tors usually do, too, and so do electricians 
and musicians and cutters and the men 
who pull the dollies and tote the cable 
and even those who just stand around and 
ask, “How's it coming?” In Hanover, it's 
such things. At least, students do not. 
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ON THE SET: Maurice Rapf ‘35, script-writer and director of Dartmouth’s new movie, as well as the 
author of this behind-the-scenes article, shown telling some of his youthful actors how to look and act 
like freshmen. The above examination scene is being photographed in the Little Theater in Robinson Hall. 


well known that people don’t get paid for 
They don’t get paid for working on the 
radio station either and yet we found them 
two weeks before school opened sound- 
proofing and redecorating their studio. 
Students don’t get paid (except, to some 
extent, in their senior year) for staying up 
all night reading and writing copy for 
The Dartmouth, for painting scenery and 
rehearsing with The Players. They work 
because they want to and because there is 
an organization in which they have a say 
and can take some pride. I happen to have 
said this before and can’t resist the op- 
portunity to say it again with these col- 
umns of type at my disposal—that the day 
has come when there should be a student 
organization—properly supervised—which 
would be to motion pictures what The 
Dartmouth, WDBS and other student ae- 
tivities are to their respective professional 
counterparts. 

My First Week at Darrmoutu will 
probably do the job it was meant to do in 
the recruiting field. Historically speaking, 
it started in the minds of the Alumni Film 
Committee and its chairman, Orton Hicks 
‘21. For a while it was annoyingly regarded 
as “A Guided Tour of the College” and 
meant to supplement the film Dartmouth 
Outdoors with a picture of the college 
plant and facilities. Since no creative effort 
is possible without science these days, we 
relied on Professor Al Frey's marketing 
class at Tuck School to poll the then 
freshmen on what factors had influenced 
their choice of Dartmouth, a most success- 
ful move since, like most polls, it told us 
what we already wanted to believe. 


But as our plans for the film became in- 
creasingly complex and ambitious, it was 
apparent that | was helping to forge my 
own chains. Barring a contract with some 
commercial film-maker (and I had taken 
the lead in opposing this in favor of spend- 
ing money for our own equipment), how 
vulnerable for the production job I was— 
a resident of the Hanover community with 
an extensive movie background and not 
really employed (why is it that a writer’s 
time is considered relatively “free” while 
manufacturers, lawyers, and even advertis- 
ing men who earn their living in formal 
offices are always presumed to be busy?) ! 

So I was stuck and I say “stuck” ad- 
visedly for it seemed then a thankless job 
at best. Making a movie about a subject 
which burns brightly in the affections and 
memories of so many is indeed precarious. 
Every alumnus looks at the College with 
his own pair of rose-colored glasses and 
would surely be fitted with critical lenses 
for a movie about it. Woe to him who 
should alter a single jigger of the potion 
called the Dartmouth experience! 

To my delight and surprise, however, 
the project was rewarding from beginning 
to end. So much so that my personal ob- 
jectives have been somewhat altered to- 
ward doing more film work of the same 
sort. Despite the difficulties mentioned 
earlier, there was no trace of carping inter- 
ference but rather full support, enthusi- 
asm, and a clear understanding of what 
the film was meant to achieve at every 
stage. Now the alumni body ean do its part 
if it manages to find an audience for it. 
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Among the 26 motion pictures exhibited was RUBENS, the Bel- 
gian Government sponsored film about the artist and his work. 


“ORE of the functions of education in the arts is to give 

us back neglected and forgotten freedoms, the freedom 
of the awakened senses. . . . One of the reasons why despotic 
societies purge and censor and often exile the arts is becaus» 
they do not dare permit that variety and spontaneity of 
feeling that is the achievement of artistic creation and artistic 
enjoyment.” 

This statement by Erwin Edman, Johnsonian Professor of 
Philosophy, Columbia University, was made at and keynoted 
the opening session of the First Biennial Convention of the 
National Art Education Association (a department of the 
National Education Association), held in New York recently. 
Topic of the address was “Art As Education in Freedom.” 

Prof. Edman might have been speaking for films and other 
visual aids when he went on to say that one of the reasons 
children found the oldfashioned school bleak and dreary was 
that the education they got in its classrooms seemed to have 
little to do with the tangible, colorful, exciting world of images 
that came to them through their eyes. He appealed to his 
listeners to teach the arts neither as erafts—“purely manual 
skills”"—nor as “eestasies, concerned merely with pretty things.” 
Instead, he urged that young people be taught to perceive 
with relish and discrimination the hues and shapes of things; 
to care about having an environment which will be a light, not 
a deadening or a defeat, and which will produce the kind of 
children who will grow into citizens with a sense for what 
garden cities and well-designed housing can mean for a com- 
munity, as well as feeling for the value of the individual. 

Mr. Edman’s message was heard by more than 2500 art 
teachers, supervisors and administrators of art ceueation. 
Brought together for the first time from publie s-hools. inde- 
pendent art schools, and college and university art departments 
all over the country, they spent three days discussing many 
subjects of general as well as of special interest, in the ares 
encompassed by the convention theme “This Is Art Education” 
—designed “to point up the fact that art has advanced in the 
past three decades from a minor school subject to a major 
education force,” according to Prof. Edwin Ziegfield, head of 
the Art Department at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
and the Association’s president. Representing a further and 
significant step forward in the development of this subie-t 
area's influence and importance was the Association’s official 
acceptance within the convention program, of the documentary 
motion picture, both as an art form in itself and as an aid in 
art education. (See list, page 10). 

Dr. William Jansen, Suverintendent of Schools. New York 
City, welcomed those attending. Among other prominent speak- 
ers were Gilbert Seldes, author and eritie; Dr. Lyman Bryson, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia We ver. 
sity, counselor on public affairs for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System; and Earl J. MeGrath. U. S. Comméss‘ove= of 
tion. Mr. McGrath stressed the necessity for maintairing a 
high cultural level in a period of ideological warfare, and con- 
trasted the present with the situation at the outbreak of World 
War II when the pressing question was one of training seien- 
tists and technologists as quickly as possible. Declaring the 
humanistie fields to be just as important today as the scierti“c. 
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FILMS ILLUSTRATE THEME OF 
NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOC. 
FIRST BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


Mr. MeGrath expressed the opinion that students and teachers 
should be deferred across the boards, on the basis of competence. 

Representing the combined memberships of the Eastern 
Arts, Western Arts, Southeastern Arts and Pacifie Arts Asso- 
ciations, the National Art Education Association became a 
nation-wide professional organization within the past two 
years, and it was by agreement among the four regional 
Associations to postpone their own annual conventions that 
this one large meeting was held. National Conventions will 
now be biennial events, with the next scheduled for 1953, 
in Chieago. 

Along with its regional Associations, NAEA includes indi- 
vidual members from Canada, Australia, Cuba, and a sizeable 
number of institutional members from among museums, librar- 
ies and art schools. 

In the film field, its new (standing) Motion Picture Com- 


(Continued on page 10) 


16mm sd. b&w for SALE or RENT 
DESIGN: 


Composition 
Light and Shade 
Design: Line 
Design: Shape 


DRAWING: 
The Circle 
The Rectangle 
The Square 
The Triangle 


PAINTING: 
Learning to Use Your Brush 
Painting Solid Forms 
Learning to Mix Colors (Color) 


USE COUPON FOR FREE TEACHER’S GUIDES 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS INC. 
18 East 41st Street, New York City 17 


Please Send me Free Teacher’s Guides for films 
checked 
DESIGN [] 
Name 
School 
Address 


DRAWING [] PAINTING 
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MAKING A MASK, No. 5 in the CRE- 
ATIVE HANDS series, was premiered .. . 


UNESCO ART SEMINAR 
BRISTOL, JULY 2-27 


N the invitation of the United King- 

dom, a teachers’ Seminar for Visual 
Art Edueation will be held at Bristol, 
England, July 2-27. Its objective will be 
to examine art education with reference 
to conditions prevailing in many coun- 
tries, and to diseuss what is most wanted 
from Unesco’s art education section. 
Thirty delegates, nominated by member 
countries, are expected to attend. 

This was announced by Trevor Thomas, 
Director of Unesco’s art education activi- 
ties from its Paris headquarters, when 
speaking in this country at the National 
Arts Edueation Association convention. 
It was further announced by Mr. Thomas 
that C. D. Gaitskell, M.A., D.Paed., has 
accepted an invitation to be Director of 
this seminar. 

Born in England, edueated in Canada 
and the U. S., Dr. Gaitskell is Director 
of Art for the Ontario (Canada) Depart- 
ment of Education. Author of “Arts and 
Crafts In Our Schools” and “Children 
and Their Pictures,” he is Educational 
Consultant for the Creative Hanns film 
series based on these books. 


CONVENTION REPORT 
(Continued from page 9) 


mittee is at present exploring possibilities. 
An ultimate purpose may be a survey of 
art films and a comprehensive annotated 
catalogue of them. Chairman is Nik 
Krevitsky, Instructor in Fine Arts, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Other 
members are Vincent A. Roy, Teacher 
Education Department, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Margery Weiss, <Asso- 
ciate Member, NAEA, and Director, In- 
ternational Film Bureau Ine., Chicago; 
Marion E. Miller, Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Denver, Colo.; and Rita Hoch- 
heimer, Assistant Director of Visual In- 
struction, New York City Publie Schools. 
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OR the first time in art teaching 

circles, films were recognized last 
year by the Eastern Arts Association at 
its regional convention. 

This year the overall body, the National 
Art Edueation Association, instituted a 
standing Motion Picture Committee. Its 
initial undertaking was the selection of 
films for the 1951 first biennial convention 
of the NAEA convention, held recently 
in New York City. 

Choice of films for showing was on the 
basis of variety. Among the 26 subjects 
exhibited are films on the use of various 
media and material, films as an art form, 
films about artists and about works of art. 

Sereenings were practically continuous 
over three days, and so well attended that 


Film Program 
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they had to be moved to a hall seating 
several hundred for each showing. 


Mr. John Langley—Special Teacher, 
Fine Arts, Elizabeth (N. J.) Public 


Schools—was in charge of the busy and 
well stocked equipment room which served 
these sereenings, and the audio-visual 
needs also of other sections of the pro- 
gram. Transcript players, opaque projec- 
tors, slide and filmstrip projectors and 
tape recorders were used by workshop 
leaders and guest speakers. Assisting Mr. 
Langley with equipment were Mr. Roger 
Jackson and Mr. Julius Provine, both of 
the Art Staff, Elizabeth (N.J.) Publie 
Schools; and Mrs. Gold O’Such, Newark 
State student teacher. 


local Public Library or film dealer. 


Abbreviations indicate producers and/or distributors, from which the following films are 
available. IFB is International Film Bureau, Chicago . 
Wilmette, Ill. . . . NFBC is National Film Board of Canada, N.Y.C. and Chicago . 
Films, Inc., N.Y.C. . . . HH: Handy & Harmon, N.Y.C. . . . FAC: Film Advisory Center, N.Y.C. 
. . . GF: Gotham Films, N.Y.C. . . . BIS: British Information Services, N.Y.C. and Chicago .. . 
MOMA: Museum of Modern Art, N.Y.C. . . . BRF: Brandon Films Inc., N.Y.C. . . . BF: Bailey 
Films, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. Many of these films are also avaliable at other sources, as your 


. . EBF is Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
. AFF: A.F. 


ANIMULES—Children making animals 
of papier mache. (10 mins.; b&w; IFB) 


BUILDING A SET—How a group 
might go about building a set for the 
play Tom Sawyer. Produced at the Good- 


man School of Drama, Chicago. (1 reel; 
b&w; IFB) 


COLOR IN CLAY—British made story 
of modern pottery, from clay to finished 
piece. (11 mins.; color; EBF) 


DESIGNING A SET—How a group of 
young people might go about designing 
a set, in this instance for the play Tom 
Sawyer, at the Goodman School of Drama, 
Chicago. (10 mins.; color; IFB) 


DOTS— Artist Norman MeLaren draws 
simple abstractions to percussive rhythm, 
right onto the film, to create an experi- 
mental novelty that is arresting and 
interesting, if not exactly easy on the 
eyes. (2% mins.; color; NFBC and IFB) 


GRANDMA MOSES — An intimate, 
memorable presentation of this widely 
known contemporary artist, as a person 
and a painter. (22 mins.; color; AFF) 


HANDWROUGHT SILVER — Shows 


how to raise a bowl from a flat sheet of 


sterling; is a technical presentation for 
jewelry and metal working classes. (23 
mins.; color; HH) 


HENRI ROUSSEAU— An insight into 
the life and imagination of the famous 
French primitive painter, showing many 
examples of his work that are new to 
the general public. Narrative is in 
French, (20 mins.; b&w; FAC) 


HOPPITY POP— Another experimental 
animated film by Norman MeLaren, in 
which fascinating shapes dance to old- 
fashioned calliope music. (3 mins.; color; 


NFBC) 


IMAGES MEDIEVALES—tThe life of 
the 14th and 15th centuries presented in an 
amazing and exquisitely colored selection 
of illuminated manuscripts. Narrated in 
French, and with authentic period music. 
(15 mins.; color; FAC) 


LASCAUX: CRADLE OF MAN’S 
ART—An interesting examination of the 
Laseaux cave and the prehistoric art in 
it. By way of showing some of the im- 
portant sites in the neighborhood, it also 
tells something of the life of prehistoric 
man. (17 mins.; color; GF) 


(Continued on next page) 
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PROGRAM 


(Continued ) 


LOOKING AT SCULPTURE—Several 
pieces, in London’s Victoria and Albert 
Museum, are presented and studied in 
chronologic sequence, and with relation 


to several “schools’’ of seulpture. 
mins.; b&w; BIS) 


LOOM WEAVING — An elementary 
level presentation, designed to stimulate 
interest in this craft. (6 mins.; color; 
Creative Hands Series, IFB) 


LOOPS — Norman McLaren, drawing 
on film, ‘‘interprets’’ pereussive rhythm 
in terms of this form of geometric ab- 
straction. (3 mins.; color; NFBC) 


MAKE A MOBILE— An excellent 
demonstration of the process step by step 
with everything clearly presented and 
explained: sketches, materials and tools, 
construction. The mobile is finally shown 
in action before mirrors, and to music. 
(11 mins.; color; BF) 


MAKING A MASK—Tells how, shows 
some very interesting examples of masks 
created by youngsters, opens a new area 
of interest by indicating uses. (6 mins.; 
color; Creative Hands Series, IFB) 


PAINTINGS AND PLASTICS—Pro- 
duced by James Davis, this study in light 
and motion shows designs of transparent 
plasties, and effects that are achieved by 


illuminating them. (12 mins.; color; 
AFF) 


(il 


PRIMITIVE ARTISTS OF HAITI 
A winner in the 1950 Canadian Annual 
Awards, this presents Haitian life today 
as seen through the eyes of its artists; 
then focuses upon the Centre d’Art 
where many of them work. 
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PICTURE-MAKING AT THE GANG 
AGE—This new release in the Creative 
Hands Series deals with ages 10 through 
12. (6 mins.; color; IFB) 


PROEM— An unusual experimental 
film in which animation accents the plas- 
tie quality of clay in geometric forms 
and simple shapes. These are used to pre- 
sent an allegory in 8 scenes. (10 mins.; 
color; AFF) 


RUBENS—This dramatic presentation 
of the life and works of the outstanding 
Flemish plainter goes more deeply into 
its subject than most films dealing with 
the painting of one man ordinarily ven- 
ture to do. (45 mins.; b&w; BRF) 


THE CHRISTIAN DIOR STORY— 
Takes the viewer into the salon and 
workrooms of Dior, world famous Paris 


designer who created “the new look.’’ It 
also presents a Dior fashion premiere. 
(15 mins.; b&w; AFF) 

THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF PAINT- 
ING—A concise but graphie view of the 
art activities in Paris today. Includes 


works of most of the world’s famous con- 
temporary artists; takes the viewer into 
the studios of Legerer and Chagall; also 
the school of Andre Lhote. (15 mins.; 
b&w; AFF) 


THE ROSE AND THE MIGNONETTE 
—An experimental film that explores 
photography in motion, as an art me- 
dium. An outstanding example of per- 
ceptive visual interpretation, it is based 
on a poem by Louis D’Aragon translated 
from French by Stephen Spender and 
narrated by Emlyn Williams. (8 mins.; 


b&w; AFF) 


UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN’S 
DRAWING—RBased on the teachings of 
Viktor Lowenfeld, this follows the 
child’s progress from early seribbling, 
through recognition of form and design 
and until a composed story-telling picture 
emerges. (10 min.; b&w; AFF) 


WORKS OF CALDER — A sensitive 
presentation of movement in the world 
of nature and of art, as exemplified by 
this artist’s mobiles. Produced and nar- 
rated by Burgess Meredith, musie by 
John Cage. (20 mins.; color; MOMA) 


the delightful 16 mm. sound 
film which was seen by approx- 
imately 3,000 teachers at the 


NATIONAL ART 


EDUCATION 
CONVENTION 


is only one of the many excit- 
ing new audio visual aids for 
teachers available from 


INFORMATION. 
SERVICES 


Write today for our catalogues 
of Films, Film strips, Picture 
Sets and other materials on a 
variety of subjects in the fields 
of the arts, literature, the 
drama, science among others. 


q@--------------- 


BritisH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your catalogues about 


Name 
Address 


City & State 
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@ Rodin and Composers in Clay — photo- 
graphed in France and the U.S. by out- 


standing cameramen Andre Dantan and 
Frederic Bornet—are recent releases of 


World Film Assoc. Ine., 1 E. 57th St., N.Y. 
22. The Rodin film tells the colorful story 
of the sculptor’s life, as well as presenting 
his matchless creations. Composer in Clay 
portray vividly the three decades follow- 
ing Rodin, and ineludes the works of more 
than 15 sculptors: among them, Bourdelle, 
Maillol, Despiau, Driver. Intimate studio 
seenes describe processes involved in cast- 
ing bronze, in plaster and terra cotta 
work. Scripts for both films were 
written under the close supervision of Mal- 
vina Hoffman, longtime friend of Rodin, 
and herself one of the world’s greatest 
living sculptors. 


w Elements of .Design — a series of four 
authoritative one-reelers dealing with the 
basic principles of design — is now avail- 
able from Young America Films Ine., 18 
FE. 41st St., N. Y. 17. Individual titles are 
Line, Light and Shade, Shape, and Com- 
position. Also directed at art education 
classes is Let’s Play With Clay (in two 
parts; Animals, and Bowls. Three more 
films especially designed for beginning 
artists and based on the book How to 
Paint are Learning to Use Your Brush (1 
reel); Painting Solid Forms (1 reel); and 
Learning to Mix Colors (1% reel). 


mw Creation of a Portrait is Abel G. War- 
shawsky’s demonstration of the classic 
technique of glazing by which the great 
Renaissance artists achieved the remark- 
able luminosity of their paintings. War- 
shawsky—whose paintings hang in the 
leading galleries of the world and who 
holds a French Legion of Honor—applies 
eight or nine glazes in this film. (The old 
masters used as many as 130 coats.) The 
subject is for sale or rent from Encyelo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, LIL, or 
anv of its seven regional offices. 


® The World of the Artist, a new series 
of art films in color, will pre-release its 
first three subjects during May as a 
‘‘packaged program’’ in 10 key cities, 
with the cooperation of museums. These 
films, all in Kodachrome, 1 and 11% reels, 
are: Three Paintings by Hieronymus 
Bosch (1480-1516) ; Ballet by Degas, and 
Crucifixion (variations on this theme by 
3 Flemish artists). Inquire Brandon 
Films, Ine., 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19. 
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NEW FILM COMBINES 
ART AND LITERATURE 


Recent release in this country, and with 
English sound-track, of BaLzac—biog- 
raphy of the great French novelist— 
should be an event of interest to students 
and devotees of art, as of literature and 
history, Technique of presentation is that 
which drew attention to the motion pic- 
ture “1848.° a 1950 Academy Award 
nominee: Contemporary portraits and 
statues are used to bring the past to life 
and help tell the story of this prodigious 
writer whose 91 boeks are a full-length 
portrait of his era. 

Bauzac, like “1548” and the unique 
BroGRAPHY OF A Motion PicTURE CAMERA, 
was made by Compas Films, and is being 
released by A.F. Films Inc. (1600 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 19), a specialist distributor of 
art subjects, experimentals, and other 
short films of artistic calibre. 


® Pinkerton Man, about the private de- 
tective and how he operates—individually 
and as member of a vast organization— 
is another particularly good one for noon 
day showings and masculine gatherings, 
though women will also find it interest- 
ing. Inquire MeGraw-Hill Text-Films, 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 18... . Mount 
Vernon in Virginia, another recent Me- 
Graw-Hill release, is the 22-min. human 
story of this national shrine, told as if 
in reminiscence by George Washington 
himself, An accurate and artistie pietur- 
ization of the plantation era of American 
life, it has appeal for all manner of 
groups including religious (time is Xmas 
Eve, 1783). It is also rich in material 
for instructors in fine arts and home 
decoration. Purchase from McGraw-Hill; 
rent trom your local library. 


® The Rules of the Game (La Regle du 
Jeu—84 mins.)—a satire by Jean Renoir 
ot Grand Illusion tame—is now available 
in l6mm from Trans-World. Films, 500 
W. Englewood Ave., Chicago 21, Tll. In 
French with complete English subtitles, 
it is especially adapted for use by uni- 
versity cinema groups, and by French 
language departments. 


® Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, in 13 
reels, is an outstanding musical series 
available from Sterling Films, Ine., 316 
W. 57th St., N.Y. 19. Write Sterling for 
titles of selections performed in each 
reel. . . . This company also has rights 
(including television) to six cineconerts 
produced by Artists Films, Inc. Among 
these is a timely and unique reel present- 
ing Norman Dello Joio, outstanding 
young American composer. Della Joio is 
intimately presented at home, composing ; 
in a recording studio accompanying 
singer Alice Howland; teaching at Sarah 
Lawrence College; and rehearsing with 
Artie Shaw a clarinet concerto specially 
composed for him. 


FORD MOTOR CO.’S 
NEW FILM SETUP 


With the purpose of bringing it into 
closer coordination with film production, 
the distribution of Ford’s many titles has 
been transferred from Sales to Public 
Relations and will be effected now through 
Regional Public Relations Offices located 
in New York, Washington (D.C.), Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and Richmond (Calif.). 
Full-time personnel in each of these offices 
will handle the job directly under the 
supervision of the Regional Public Rela- 
tions Manager. A distribution supervisor 
—Mr. Earle Harger—will develop and 
coordinate the program from the office of 
the Motion Picture Department, at Dear- 
born, Mich. 


As further indication of the growing 
importance of the Ford Motor Company’s 
film program, its Motion Picture Depart- 
ment is now divided into two sections— 
Production and Distribution—with Leo C. 
Beebe continuing as Manager. 


An alumnus of the University of Michi- 
gan with a degree in Education, Mr. 
Beebe did graduate work there, at Wayne 
University and at Seattle College. One 
of his assignments, during the four vears 
he spent in the Navy, was to set up and 
direct the physical training and recreation 
program .at the Ford Naval Station in 
Dearborn. At the U.S. Naval Hospital 
in Seattle, where he completed his com- 
missioned service, he served as a lay 
member on the Psychiatrie Board, and 
planned and conducted a_ rehabilitation 
group therapy program. In 1945 he joined 
the Ford Motor Company to establish 
and direct its employees’ recreation pro- 
gram. Transferring to Publie Relations 
in 1947, he now handles one of the largest 
and most diversified industrial motion piec- 
ture services in the country. 


® Craftsmanship In Clay: Stacking and 
Firing (10 mins.; color) in sequence one 
emphasizes efficient use of the electric 
kiln; in sequence two illustrates the 
techniques of stacking and firing a group 
of glazed and unglazed pieces. Reasons 
for each step are given; results from 
faulty firing are shown and explained. 
A companion film Craftsmanship in Clay: 
Throwing is also available for purchase 
from the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind.; or from 
Educational Film Library Association, 
1600 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19. 


> 


= Retrievers at Work (1 reel; color) is 
for dog-lovers and for hunters. Well 
photographed and fast moving, it is par- 
ticularly suitable for industrial plant 
showings and men’s elubs of all kinds. 
Inquire Vernon J. Kraft Film Produe- 
tions, 840 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 
3, Wise. 
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NEW DOCUMENTARY PICTURES SHOW POWER 


By BOSLEY CROWTHER 


(Reprinted from The 


® It is one of the regrets of this depart- 
ment that more time and attention cannot 
he paid, in our ceaseless observation of 
movies, to the vast flow of documentary 
films. For it is in this broad field of 
motien pictures, which includes a multi- 
tude of types and styles, that some ot 
the most creative and expressive cinema 
work is now being done. 

Scores ot talented people, in this coun- 
try and abroad—perhaps more abroad 
than in this country—are regularly turn- 
ing out films which for sheer artistry and 
virtuosity far surpass most of those Holly- 
wood does. The true experiments, both 
With cinema subjects and forms, are 
being made in this post-war era almost 
wholly in the documentary field. The lack 
of commercial theatre interest this 
general group of films and still insuffi- 
cient facilities for their circulation out- 
side the rigid grooves account for their 
getting less attention, publice-wise, than 
they deserve. But in time, perhaps, this 
group of pictures will have the total pop- 
ularity of fiction films. 

(Mr. Crowther proceeds to discuss sev- 
eral art films, and Cinema 16 as a monthly 
program of documentary; then proceeds) : 


young lady, 


New York Times) 

Even more fascinating in this line are 
two new art films shown here recently in 
a private screening of documentaries 
from abroad. (The sereening was the 
first, ineidentally, whieh an enterprising 
Perry Miller, plans to hold 
under the sponsorship of Robert Flah- 
erty, to provide an explanatory showcase 
for European films.) 

The first of these, an Italian product 
In Demonxtaco NELL ArTE, looks around 
among the weird and fantastic paintings 
of the 15th century Dutch and Flemish 
schools, achieving an intimacy with their 


demons and nightmare creatures that 
makes the gooseflesh rise. The second, 
IMAGES MEDIEVALES is a_ delightful 


French color film which views the life of 
the Middle Ages in miniature scenes found 
in illuminated manuseripts. PactFic 231 is 
a poem in movement—the visual rush of a 
locomotive at full speed—with the sound- 
track comprised entirely of Arthur 
Honegger’s symphonie suite. PaysaGes Du 
SILENCE is a magical trip with “frog men” 
divers under the Mediterranean Sea, made 
by Commandant Jaeques-Ives Cousteau 
of the Submarine Research Unit of the 
French Navy. 


“FILM ADVISORY CENTER” TO INAUGURATE PROGRAM 


8 On May 3, at the Museum of Modern 
Art, N.Y.C., an evening of selected subjects 
from abroad will inaugurate the program 
of the newly formed Film Advisory Cen- 
ter, intended to promote the international 
exchange of cultural motion pictures. 

Robert Flaherty, dean of documentar- 
ians, will be chairman of the meeting. 
Speakers will be Benjamin Cohen, Assist- 
ant Secretary-General for Publie Infor- 
mation, United Nations; James Johnson 
Sweeney, art critic and writer, onetime 
director of the Museum of Modern Art; 
William Wells, formerly in the film section 
of UNRRA and U.N.; and the noted 
French director Jean Renoir, visiting in 
this country after shooting his latest pro- 
duction in India. 

Films to be shown are PAYSAGE DU 
SILENCE (Jacques Yves Custeau); IMAGES 
MEDIEVALES (William Novick); Drvipep 
Wortp (Arne Sucksdorff) ; ZANZABELLE A 
Parts (Sonika Bo); Pactric 231 (JEAN 
Mitry); and In Demonraco NELL ARTE 
(Castelli). 

Organized by Perry Miller, former spe- 
cial film consultant to the Dept. of Social 
Affairs, United Nations, the Film Advisory 
Center is a non-profit group which pro- 
poses, by sponsorship, to help noteworthy 
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productions from other countries to 
achieve recognition and distribution here. 
It also looks forward eventually to help- 
ing place American films abroad. There 
are 25 European “councillors.” Among 
those serving as advisors in this country 
are 
Painting, Metropolitan Museum; Francis 
Brennan, art advisor to Time and Life, 
Ine.; Lewis Jacobs, documentary film 
maker and author; Aline Loucheim, art 
critic, New York Times; Dr. Meyer Sha- 
piro, head of Columbia University’s art 
department; Dr. H. Janson, art depart- 
ment of New York University; Dr. Hans 
Richter of CCNY’s film center; Lothar 
Wolff, recently of ECA; Dr. Alfred 
Frankfurter, editor of Art News. Miss 
Miller is Executive Director, offices are at 
112 E. 36th St., N.Y. 16. 

According to Miss Miller, none of the 
24 pictures currently being shown by the 
Center had been previously in commercial 
release in this country, and eight have 
been placed as result of its initiative. 
These include four underwater films by 
Cousteau, taken by Universal Pictures; 
and one on Goya, for release theatrically 
and nontheatrically by Pictura Films, New 
York City. 
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Theodore Rousseau, Jr., Curator of 


YELLOWING 
CRACKING 


with | inis new 


RADIANT 


d=way better 


SCREEN 


Whether you now have an old faded, 
discolored wrinkled screen —or are 
considering purchasing a new modern 
screen for the first time—Radiant’s 
“WVyna-Flect” Screen Surface protects 
you against the dulling fog of discol- 
oring, fading, yellowing and dirt. 
Movies or stills stand out with unu- 
sual snap, clarity and contrast. Colors 
are clear, brilliant and true. Images 

. seem to j-u-m-p out of the screen. 
Here’s why: 


A Really Improved Screen Fabric 


The new “Vyna-Flect” screen fabric is 
made by an exclusive Radiant proc- 
ess. Millions of tiny mirror-like beads 
reflect light instead of absorbing it— 
which assures you the brightest, clear- 
est pictures. This surface is mildew- 
proof and washable, so that you always 
have a perfect projection surface. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


“More Brilliant Projection” 


crammed with practical infor- 
mation on how to get the 
best projeciton under all 
conditions. At the same 

time we will send you a 
sample of the new Radiant 
**Vyna-Flect’’ screen fab- 
ric so you can see how 
much better your pictures 
look on this miracle 
fabric. Radiant Mfg. 
Corp., 1276 So. 
Talman, Ch.cago 8. 


RADIANT 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


no more 4 

DIRT 

| FADING 
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N the 1930's when 16mm was young 

and its accent still on the entertain- 
ment film, one Wesley Greene of Chicago 
stood back and surveved the field through 
the eyes of an educator. A former teacher, 
trained in public administration, he saw— 
in his position as assistant direetor of 
Chicago’s then newly opened Interna- 
tional House—that the part films would 
play in cementing world-wide interna- 
tional relations and bringing about under- 
standing among people, was not being 
fully realized. 

In connection with his work at Inter- 
national House, he helped to organize— 
in 1932 and with the collaboration of the 
University of Chicago’s Renaissanee So- 
cietv—a weekly series of selected foreign 
features and documentaries. By 1936 
some 130 features in 30 languages had 
been presented, and Wesley Greene’s cor- 
respondence on film matters was greater 
than all his other correspondence put to- 
gether, including that having to do with 
admittance to International House. Most 
films were shown in 35mm size, and the 
Bureau brought some 35mm features from 
Paris for their American premiere at the 
University of Chicago. But films in 
16mm size of the calibre desired were 
difficult to secure. It seemed to Mr. Greene 
then “a good idea to set up an organiza- 
tion to locate films, distribute them in the 
United States, and export them to other 
countries.” So it was that, in early 1936, 
international Film Bureau was organized, 
and one year later, incorporated. 


Indicative of its character is the list of 
early IFB chief shareholders—all of them, 
people in non-profit positions. These in- 
eluded Donald C. Stone, then Director of 
the Public Administration Serviee and 
later Assistant Director of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Budget; Eugene Staley, then 
Associate Professor of Economies at the 
University of Chicago, now on the faculty 
of Stanford, and Director of the Western 
Office of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
(San Francisco); Fred K. Hoehler, then 
Director of the American Publie Welfare 


A LINCOLN FIELD TRIP, produced 

by IFB in Illinois, also by diorama 

covers this president's early life. 

. In CHILDREN ON TRIAL, 

British classic on juvenile delin- 

quency, Fred and his gang break 
into a warehouse. 


ie 


Association and now Director of the Illi- 
nois State Department of Welfare; Albert 
M. Hillhouse, former Director of Re- 
search of the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association; Ronald B. Welch, research 
specialist in economic and finance. There 
was also Coleman Woodbury, who was 
Director of the American Association of 
Housing Officials, and then Director of 
the Federal Housing Agency. Direction 
of the Bureau is still in educational hands, 
with Fred K. Hoehler as chairman; and, 
among its other members, Coleman Wood- 
bury, Margery Weiss, Marie Zoe Greene, 
(seulptor and author of two art books 
for children) and Irving Tenner (con- 
sultant on finance; author of a standard 
text on government accounting). Presi- 
dent of the Bureau is Wesley Hammond 
Greene: graduate of Randolph-Macon and 
the University of Virginia; former high 
sehool history teacher, political science 
professor, and instructor in government 
and English at the University of Chicago's 
Laboratory School. 


EARLY ACTIVITIES 


The first international feature dis- 
tributed by the new organization was the 
Japanese Kimiko, selected at a Tokyo 
conference by a group of Japanese and 
American students as exemplifying in- 
teresting comparisons between Eastern 
and Western customs. The only Japanese 
feature with English substitles ever dis- 


First U. S. showings of KIMIKO, Japanese feature, and LES MISERABLES with Harry Bauer, were at 
International House, Chicago. 


tributed in the United States, this film ran 
for two weeks theatrically at the historic 
“Filmart” in New York City and, in its 
16mm version, is still in nontheatrical cir- 
culation. 

There was no general educational film 
library in the Chicago area at the time, 
except for the limited one at the Chicago 
Board of Education, and this served the 
city’s public schools only. To meet the 
requirements of the high schools, colleges 
and universities, Wesley Greene in 1938 
started College Film Center, a non-profit 
organization which specialized in college 
level classroom films. The first films ob- 
tained by this Center for college use were 
those of the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, and the still much used Erpi series 
on child behavior made by Dr. Arnold 
Gesell in connection with Yale University. 

Meanwhile, in the period between 1936- 
38, Wesley Greene had launched Inter- 
national Film Bureau by persuading na- 
tional theatrical distributors and foreign 
producers to release their better feature 
and documentary films in 16mm, and IFB 
had become the exclusive non-theatrical 
distributor in the United States for such 
French and German classies as May- 
ERLING, CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS, END 
or A Day, DAYBREAK, PEARLS OF THE 
Crown, Emit Unp Dre and 
OrpHAN Boy or Vienna, an Austrian 
production that featured the Vienna Boys’ 
Choir. The last two films have just been 
re-issued, and new 16mm prints are avail- 
able to schools and colleges on ten-year 
lease. 


FILM NEWS 


THIS MONTH 


Roddy, nearly 5, no longer just messes o 
tures. “A picture is decorative, but it is al 
Because you say it yourself, it helps you 
and it makes you feel good.’’—From THE E 
No. 7 subject in the CREATIVE HANDS se 
Gaitskell, M.A., D.Paed., and other art e 
Film Bureau Inc., 6 North Michigan Aven 
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The 15-Year Story of 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 


GOVERNMENT PATTERN 


By 1940 International Film Bureau had 
been successful also in negotiations with 
film sources in Britain and Canada for 
short subjects. By January 1941, before 
the establishment in the U. S. of the Brit- 
ish Information Services, Wesley Greene 
had started the sale of a block of 20 war 
information films of various British pro- 
ducers, including such well-known titles 
as CHANNEL IncipENT (Dunkirk), Br- 
HIND THE GUNS, and VILLAGE SCHOOL, 
On behalf of the then newly formed Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, IFB under- 
took the distribution of PEOPLES oF 
CANADA (in recent revised edition, still the 
elassie in its field). 

In leoking back it is interesting to re- 
eall that one of the most active collabora- 
tors with IFB in the distribution of these 
early British and Canadian documentaries 
was Visual Education, Ine., founded by 
the late C. R. Reagan—later head of 
program, and 
originator of the Film Couneil of America. 
It is further interesting that the first ex- 
elusive arrangement made by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada with a U. S. 
distributor was the one with the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, then new- 
ly formed, for distribution of BATTLE For 
Om and Foop—WEAPON OF CONQUEST. 
Previously, Canadian government motion 
pietures had been handled in the U. S. 
almost entirely on a free loan and free 
deposit basis. In 1942, however, when 
Wesley Greene was in charge of the U. S. 
market for Canada’s Film Board, it 
seemed logical to him that governments 
could get much better distribution if they 


INTH’S COVER 


es about. He has a lot to say in his pic- 
is also saying something in your own way. 
; you understand what painting is about, 
HE BEGINNING. OF PICTURE MAKING, new 
series, wang collaboration with C. D. 
art educators, 

venue, Chicago 2; Illinois. 


r..release by. International 
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ESKIMO ARTS AND CRAFTS and 
ESKIMO SUMMER are Canadian 
color films of the Eastern Arctic. 

. MARK TWAIN AND TOM 
SAWYER are re-created by an 
IFB field trip with a camera, to 
Hannibal and Florida (Mo.), and 

the Mississippi. 


placed films with U. S. distributors, under 
advantageous terms. Second deal on this 
basis was one worked out with Castle 
Films for three more war films, and ar- 
rangements with other distributors fol- 
lowed. It is significant that the pattern 
thus established for Canada was later 
followed in 1944-5 by the British Infor- 
mation Service and that—except for the 
Canadian reversion into its own handling 
of free travel films—it is still the plan 
followed by nearly all foreign govern- 
ments cireulating films in the United 
States. 

It was as a result of IFB’s handling of 
PEOPLE OF CANADA, its first National Film 
Board subject, that in July of 1941 Wes- 
ley Greene was asked by John Grierson, 
then head of motion picture activities 
across the Border, to meet him at Chi- 
cago’s airport. Grierson was enroute to 
Hollywood, on Canadian business. 

“T spent half an hour with him while 
he waited for a plane,’ Mr. Greene, re- 
calls, ‘then I rushed back to my office to 
arrange for a leave of absence. Three 
days later I was in Ottawa—for a three 
months’ stay that lasted three years.” 

Engaged simply to do a suryey, Mr. 
Greene became Chief of (world) Distribu- 
tion of the National Film Board of 
Canada in January 1942; did not return 
to Chicago and the International Film 
Bureau until the war was practically over. 

It would seem natural that IFB today 
should be one of the largest U. S. dis- 
tributors of National Film Board motion 


pictures. Among the subjects on its “ex- 
clusive” list are the international festival 
prizewinners Fippt—E De Drege, Hen Hop, 
and VEGETABLE INseEcts. It took the Bu- 
reau something like two years after Wes- 
ley Greene’s return, however, to obtain 
the right to any NFB films, such was the 
scrupulous honesty of the Canadian 
Board. 

For British Information Services the 
Bureau is exclusive distributor of NEAR 
Homer, ON, TrIAL, ENGLISH 
Inns, GREAT CIRCLE, STORY OF MONEY, 
THE BEGINNING OF History, LA FAMILLE 
Martin and a series of Biology films. 
IFB has also maintained service on both 
British and Canadian war films, and has 
one of the largest collections of such mo- 
tion pictures in the United States today. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


International Film Bureau's library to- 
day contains over 2,000 films. Approxi- 
mately 400 subjects, in English, deal with 
the chief countries and areas of the world. 
A small block of 50 titles falls in the 
area of international and _ inter-group 
relations. Over 100 subjects are in French 
or Spanish. 

Before the war, as an experiment, the 
Bureau brought over three French short 
subjects—Les CANAUX, LA CHAMPAGNE 
and A Parts, Produced in France with 
the collaboraton of Jean Brerault—spe- 
cialist geography teacher there—these 
films are distinguished by sparing use of 
commentary, in accordance with M. Brer- 
ault’s idea that the picture should tell the 
story. This characteristic makes them 
valuable to students of the French lan- 
guage, and they proved so popular with 
teachers of French in the United States 
that—immediately after the war—IFB 
also purchased the rights to 12 more films 
in the series. Recently the rights to a 
new series of three 16mm French films 
were added. Titled La Famitte 
(2-reels), DepART De GRANDES VACANCES 
and Historre De Porssons (1-reel each), 
these were made in France, under the 
guidance of the Film Committee of the 
Modern Language Associaiton of Great 
Britain. 

The three new French films were pre- 
miered recently at the Central States 
Modern Language Teachers Association 
convention. Also shown was a new pic- 

(Continued on page 25) 


GREAT LAKES’ 2,000 miles of waterways include the Detroit River, A visit to Monticello presents, in 
a new light, JEFFERSON THE ARCHITECT. 
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USE WITH THOUGHT! 


HOUGH much had been said about 

filmstrips, not enough has been said 
(as yet) about ways of using them, After 
all, standards and criteria for the prep- 
aration and production of filmstrips fol- 
low closely the standards set for other 
teaching materials. The great question 
that still remains to be answered satis- 
factorily is “How do you use them, once 
you have them?” or, to put it another 
way, “What are you going to do with 
them in your classroom?”. 

Unfortunately, we cannot truly say that 
enough thought has been given to pro- 
viding an answer in terms of pupils 
stimulated, topics enriched, group discus- 
sions enlivened, Quite frankly, we do not 
think the fault can be wholly attributed 
to filmstrips as a medium. We believe 
much of the trouble can be traced directly 
to improper, thoughtless, haphazard, even 
careless techniques of utilization. The 
most beautiful paintings become even 
more beautiful if displayed under proper 
conditions. The best of filmstrips needs 
to be accorded consideration. How shall it 
be introduced; shall it be shown in its 
entirety or in different sections; shall 
it be discussed frame by frame or shall 
discussion be reserved to the end; shall 
it be projected without comment or shall 
titles be read aloud? A little more thought 
given to these questions and then we ean 
begin to talk about the value of the film- 
strip as a visual medium. 


= EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. (330 West 
42nd St., N. Y. 18) offers what we think 
one of the best and most useful of the 
filmstrips they have yet produced — 
Artists OF MANy AND MANY 
Times (9 strips in color). We have not 
always liked the idea of “sets” and feel 
that in many instances one good filmstrip 
is better than a number of mediocre ones. 
But with this particular set, the teacher 
is provided with good material to help 
in teaching a subject area vitally con- 
cerned with what makes pictures good. 
Titles included are MICHELANGELO, Ra- 
PHAEL, LeonARDO Da Vinci, ALBERT 
Durer, AND His Prints, 
CEZANNE, JAPANESE ART, GREEK ART AND 
Artists, ARTISTS sND ARTISANS. The aim 
is to show that art is universal, not con- 
fined to any country, individual or period. 
By giving a glimpse of some of the major 
artists and their works, the student is 
helped to see and appreciate beauty, the 
goal of all art. 
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CREDO 


... Good filmstrips are excellent teaching 
aids. 

...Filmstrips are only good as teaching 
aids if the component frames or pic- 
tures are good in terms of composition 
and photography. 

... lf title explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short and in 
clear, readable type. 


As in the case of any other visual aid, 
no filmstrip in and of itself alone performs 
the task of teaching. Its effectiveness de- 
pends to a large extent upon the tech- 
nique by which the teacher incorporates 
it into the lesson and makes it a part of 
the pupil’s learning experience. 


Cities OF Our Country (9 strips, col- 
or) includes Wry axp How Cirtes Grow, 
and 8 strips giving us glimpses of Birm- 
ingham, Los Angeles, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Seattle, Detroit, Houston, Em- 
phasis is on what contributes to the found- 
ing, growth, and development of cities— 
harbors, central location, rivers, ete. We 
are also given an idea of the needs of 
cities, among them good schools, modern 
housing, good transportation, good roads, 
churches. The problems indicated in Wuy 
ANp How Cities Grow, make it the most 
valuable one of the set. 


# YOUNG AMERICA FILMS (15 East 
41st St., N. Y. 17) presents a series that 
deals with a subject very much in the 
forefront of interest, the CHrLp CARE 
Series (4 strips, b&w). An independent 
series in its own right, it is also recom- 
mended for use in connection with the 
motion picture THe Bary Sirrer. The 


four topies dealt with are GETTING 
ACQUAINTED, KEEPING CHILDREN Happy, 
SpecraAL Daytime ProBLEMS, KEEPING 


CHILDREN SAFE. Shown are the problems 
encountered in any average home where 
there is a four-year-old and a young baby. 
We are given a clue to ways of keeping 
children occupied, supervising their activ- 
ities and keeping them out of mischief. 
This is a good series to recommend to all 
students of child care, psychology and 
family guidance. 

Ruytum Maerc (3 strips, color) is in- 
tended for use in elementary and junior 
high school music education, and in 
courses in methods of teaching music. Its 
basie purposes are to help students un- 
derstand the importance of rhythm, and 
how to find and achieve it in music. In- 
cluded are many essential points such as 
how to recognize notes and rests, how 


i By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Administrative Officer, Film Library, 
and Assistant Professor, Dept. of 
Communications, New York University 


to find and count beats, the speed or 
duration of different kinds of notes. Ned- 
die Note, a musie character, explaits 
the facts; and the color and format of the 
pictures will probably be found helpful 
in getting pupils to visualize (and thus 
to understand) these facets. 


2 CURRENT AFFAIRS FILMS (Key 
Productions, 18 East 41st St., N. Y. 17) is 
souree for a very useful set of filmstrips 
produced in collaboration with the Audio- 
Visual Consultation Bureau of Wayne 
University. Topies dealt with are PEen- 
stons FOR ALL, OuR NATION’s HEALTH, 
Our NATION’s INVENTORY (story of the 
census and how it is taken and tabulated), 
and Taxes — Your City’s Ixcome. Cer- 
tainly the topies are of more than timely 
interest. The photographs used in the 
strips are good. We found the sequence in 
which facts were presented to be good 
from the point of view of one trying to 
understand the need for the many dif- 
ferent types of governmental services 
designed to help individuals. TAxEs — 
Your Crry’s INCOME gives a particularly 
clear picture of how a city operates on 
its budget. The city is unnamed and the 
procedures are applicable to any munici- 
pality. Pensions ror ALL will be found 
useful for any group trying to deal with 
the provisions of the Social Security Act. 
The strip tells who is covered by the 
Act’s provisions, and how it is admin- 
istered, OUR Nation’s HEALTH deals with 
the publie and private agencies which are 
helping to make America a healthier place 
in which to live. The strips seem best 
suited for junior and high school use and 
for adult discussion groups. 


= THE NEW YORK TIMES (230 West 
43rd St., N. Y.) April strip Our Sourn- 
ERN NEIGHRORS indicates why Fascism 
and Communism have made dangerous in- 
roads in Latin America; stresses U. S. ¢o- 
operation as important. 


Latin ‘Americans proud 
speople with a proud history.“ %4 


= 
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ART FILMSTRIPS 
IN WIDE VARIETY 


HOUGH the area is by no means yet com- 

pletely served, there is a wide and interesti1g 
variety of filmstrips available to the art teacher, 
particularly on the elementary and intermediate 
levels. Evaluation, and creation of a “recom- 
mended” list, is one of the projects in the realm 
of the newly formed Motion Picture Committee 
of the National Art Education Association. 

Pictured here are three frames from filmstrips 
which the art supervisor or teacher may choose 
to consider meanwhile. 


THE COLOR KITTENS—Just  re- 


leased, as part of Tue Lirrte GOLDEN 
Book series (Set No. 3), this is the story 
of Brush and Hush “who liked to splash 
one color into another.” Loved by young- 
sters, it meanwhile teaches, indirectly and 
effectively, some fundamentals in color 
mixing. Inquire Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., N.Y. 17. 


FILM STRIP PREVIEWS 


(Continued from page 16) 


s LIFE ADJUSTMENT SERIES (pro- 
duced and distributed by Social Liv- 
ing, Cooperstown, N. Y.) offers a series 
of five black and white strips titled IF 
You Pease; You axp Your Money; 
You anp Your Forks; Darryn’ Data; 
MentaL Heattu. A manual gives some 
suggestions for utilization of these strips 
and also points out other subjects that 
might well arise in classroom discusions. 
We found the subject treatment interest- 
ing and believe that use of the strips will 
lead to some lively discussion periods, for 
the problems are those of everyday lite— 
how can you help yourself to achieve a 
proper attitude towards those you live 
and work with; manners for all times and 
not for special occasions; how to over- 
come shyness; the art of spending money 
and the value of things money will not 
buy. The answers to the problems are not 
given, but the presentations are so clear 
that the basie factors of amicable, social 
living and group participation will cer- 
tainly be brought out in discussion. 
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LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
Datin’ Health— 


You and Your Folks—If You 
Please—You and Your Money 


$15 for entire boxed set 
(with study guide) 
See review article this issue of Film News. 


Free Preview privilege accorded official 
order 


Exclusive National Distributor 
CAREY AUDIO VISUAL CO. 
12 Providence PI., Albany 2, New York 


leading s-urce of FOREIGN LANGUAGE end 
DOCUMENTARY FEATURE films. 

Exclusive distributor of TH= BAKER’S WIFE, 
CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS, FAME IS THE SFUR, 
RUBENS, etc. For Rental and Sale apply: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC., 1700 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 


PAINTING—This series of 5 in color 


(Ler’s Look av Paintine, REALISM, THE PLANTS AND GARDENS 
AMERICAN SCENE, ROMANTICISM, AND A now series of nine uu COLOR FILMSTRIPS, 
> the basic objective of which is to assist in 
work of many outstanding artists, as well a. love of plants and flowers, and appreciation 
= of their beauty, and a sense of civic pride in 
as mater ial on hniques, schools of ex 
pression, ete. Inquire Encyclopaedia Brit- te Mone Coden fer Cw 
annica Films Ine., Wilmette, Ill. School Gardens 


The Woods In Spring Plants In The Park 
Plants In My Garden The Woocis In Autumn 


ELEMENTS OF ART—The 8 strips || The inne 


Service 
of this series are individually titled Lines, $2250 Complete 
SHAPES, More SOLID SHAPES, 
This attached to your school letterhead will 
CoLor, Ustna CoLor, Proportion, AND bring you, by return mail, a TRIAL Preview Set. 
PAINTING A Picture. Designed for inter- FNY 


mediate and junior high school, these 


stress stimulation of the child to creative EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 


activity, by references to its own sur- AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
roundings. Inquire Curriculum Films 330 WEST 42nd STREET | 
Inc., 10 East 40th St., N.Y. 16. NEW YORK 18.N. Y 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY— 
NURSES WANTED! 


Your Life Work film 
NURSING 
should be shown to every junior and senior 
high school girl. This is a Vocational Guidance 
Films, Inc., production. 
Write for complete Information 
Carl F. Mahnke Productions 


215 E. 3rd Street, Des Moines 9, lowa 


The two lines may go somewhere. One goes 
gracefully, the other stumbles along.'8 


You and Your Community 


WHEN ALL THE PEOPLE PLAY FITNESS IS A FAMILY AFFAIR 


26 mins. Sale $90. Rental $4.50 19 mins. Sale $60. Rental $3.00 
How a rural district ‘came alive’ under the Neighbors, by pooling their resources, find 
stimulus of a community recreation program. new interests and enrich community living. 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA 


1270 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 400 WEST MADISON STREET 
New York 20, N. Y. ; Chicago 6, Ill. 
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F we are to understand this world in 

which we live today, it is absolutely 
essential that we make an attempt to 
appreciate our neighbor's point of view. 
For this reason, it is important to in- 
elude materials prepared for and made 
by people of other countries—when these 
materials mateh our own production 
standards and when they include subject 
treatment acceptable in meeting our own 
educational goals. 

Geographically, racially, historically, 
we have many things in common with 
Canada. It has always seemed to us that 
more time and space could be devoted 
in our curriculum to consideration of 
Canada, her people, her government, her 
industrial life. Many of her problems are 
closely related to our own, and our two 
countries share the terrain and resources 
of the same continent. 

The National Film Board of Canada 
has sponsored the production of many 
motion pictures and filmstrips. Some of 
the films have become very familiar to us 
here in the United States, and appear 
frequently on listings of good visual aids. 
Not quite as well known as yet are the 
filmstrips. They should be called to your 
attention, for they offer much that is 
zood in subject content. We have selected 
the following as being valuable for class- 
room use in our schools. But don’t let 
this stop you from making your own 
voyage of discovery and looking at some 
of the others! 


@ WINTER CoMES TO THE CouNTRY and 
SUMMER COMES TO THE COUNTRY are two 
delightful color strips which cannot fail 
to appeal to children of pre-school and 
primary school age. The pictures in these 
are “eye-appealing” and the color quality 
clear and good. There are no captions, 
and we can think of numerous situations 
where the use of these strips would 
stimulate discussion and questioning. The 
things shown are those that would catch 
the interest of any child on a walk in the 
country—a squirrel building up a store 
of nuts for winter; a flock of birds hurry- 
ing south; a beaver dam and house; the 
first crocus of the year, a nest with eggs 
in it, ete. 


® MASKs OF THE NortTH AMERICAN IN- 
DIANS (color) gives us beautiful reproduc- 
tions of the masks used in the religious 
and seeular ceremonies of the Bering Sea 
Eskimos, the Haida, Nootka, Kwakiutl 
and Iroquois. These masks are of great 
interest to all groups studying art and 
anthropology, and the strip is an excel- 
lent one to recommend for secondary 
school art classes. It also appealed to us 
as splendid correlation material to use in 
connection with a showing of the film 
THe Loon’s NECKLACE.* 


* Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, Jil. 
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Getting ready for the big show, from SIMPLIFIED 
STAGING ... 


® SIMPLIFIED STAGING is a rather unique 
strip of 58 b&w frames with a colored 
supplement of 15 frames. It is intended 
for little theatre groups and others plan- 
ning stage productions. By means of 
sketches and diagrams we see exactly how 
the acting area is prepared; how to 
handle curtains; build, cover and paiat 
flats; how to achieve scenic effects by the 
skilful use of color. Classes in arts and 
erafts will find this strip very helpful. 


® Our Lanp (6 strips); Our History (3 
strips); Our GOVERNMENT (6 strips), all 
black and white, represent material pre- 
pared for the Canadian Citizenship 
Branch of the Dept. of the Secy. of State. 
Our LAND presents the geographic fea- 
tures of the provinces, and indicates the 
outstanding industries and resources from 
the Maritimes to British Columbia. . . . 
History—Po.iticaL DEVELOPMENT 
traces Canada’s political growth from 
colony to independent nation; EXPLorRa- 
TION AND Discovery the stages by which 
the country was opened up for setttle- 
ment; and THE SETTLEMENT OF CANADA 
the story of the country’s development 
from a few settlements to its present 
status of world importance. . . . Our 
GOVERNMENT tells the story of the civil 
liberties enjoyed by Canadian citizens and 
gives a clear description of the structure 
upon which federal, provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments function. All these 
strips are recommended for study groups 
of new Canadians, and for classes in so- 
cial studies, civies and economics. We 
think they should also be in U. S. class- 
rooms, for they give a clear, well or- 
ganized picture of Canada. Certainly 
they should be included in any considera- 
tion of western hemisphere peoples and 
countries, 


AsBestos MINING, OIL 
IN THE MoperN Wortp (b&w) deal with 
items of great importance to modern 
world economy. In each instanee we are 
shown where the products are found and 
how they are prepared for utilization. 
Not many classes ean actually visit mines, 
ete., and these pictures help to bring 
such places into the classroom itself. 


STOP PRESS 


OTTAWA, CANADA: Top places in the 
third Annual Canadian Film Awards, just 
announced, have been won by two Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada productions, 
previewed in this issue (page 20). FEEL- 
INGS OF DEPRESSION tops the Non-Thea- 
trical Films Class. In this category also, A 
FRIEND AT THE DOOR received a Special 
Commendation for “comprehensive and 
well-photographed treatment of its subject.’ 


® Why We Eat (6 strips, color) tells ele- 
mentary school level pupils why such 
items as milk, fruit, vegetables, cereals 
and meats are important to insure 
healthy, sturdy bodies. The drawings will 
undoubtedly appeal to children, the story 
is told in rhyme. Explanations are of 
course based upon Canada’s Food Rules. 
This however should provide a point of 
diseussion and, by comparing with our 
own federal and local food laws, help to 
center interest on governmental regula- 
tions for the protection and care of the 
individual citizen. 


Amusing, effective animation livens the 4-strip 
series MEALS FOR MILLIONS, on food handling 
for the public. This series can be used on its own, 
or with the NFB film, BEHIND THE MENU... . 


® Dinosaurs (b&w) deals with a topic 
increasing in interest, especially to those 
concerned with the preservation of na- 
tional park regions. The strip is intended 
for classes in natural history, physiog- 
raphy or geology at the intermediate and 
senior grade level. Its pictures were taken 
in the Badlands of Alberta and show how 
dinosaur bones are excavated and skele- 
tons reconstructed. There is considerable 
interest at present in the aras of the U.S. 
where these prehistoric creatures once 
lived. This strip adds to information we 
need in order to reconstruct the complete 
picture of the characteristics of the dino- 
saurs of North America, as compared with 
those found on other continents. 


For strip and series prices, or any 
further information write: Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Ave. of the Americas .. . also, 
400 W. Madison, Chicago, Il. 
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Photographically 


WHAT'S GOING ON, WHERE — 


By PAT LEWIS 
Business Agent, Assoc. of Documentary and Televi- 
sion Film Cameramen; International Representative, 
National Assoc. of Broadcast Engineers and Technicians 


AFFILIATION 


® The Association of Documentary and 
Television Film Cameramen, film section 
of NABET, takes pleasure in announcing 
that it has affiliated with CIO. NABET 
members recently voted by an _ over- 
whelming majority in favor of a CIO 
charter. 


ELECTIONS 


® ADTFC also announces the results of 
recent elections: President Leroy Syl- 
verst, First Vice President John W. 
Fletcher, Jr., Second Vice President Al- 
bert Mozell, Secretary John Carroll, 
Treasurer Jack Pill, Executive Board 
Arthur Florman, Victor Komow, Robert 
Hart, William Schwartz, Kevin Smith, 
Richard Leacock and Victor Solow. 


® Bert Spielvogel will be production 
manager for Robert Flaherty during his 
four month trip around the world. Fla- 
herty is directing a series of films for 
Michael Todd -Lowell Thomas Produe- 
tions. 


# A film for the Visual Edueation De- 
partment of the Girl Scouts recently 
completed was directed by William Res- 
nik; Cameraman was Mike Nebbia, as- 
sistant Mike Zingale. 


® Tarcer U.S.A., a Cornell Films produe- 
tion on the atom bomb, was photographed 
in a shelter in the Port Authority Build- 
ing with an ADTFC crew: Bert Shapiro 
Cameraman, Boh Galbraith Ass’t Camera- 
man, Warren Shannon Electrician, Lee 


Shannon, Walter Helmuth and Harold 
Johnson Ass’t Electricians; Larry Kos- 
troff, Apprentice and Jack Alexander 
and Don Haldane Ass’t Directors. 


® The Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. has made a religious film with 
puppets. Cameraman was Dave Quaid, 
Ass’t Cameraman Tony La Marea, and 
electricians were Stanley Bleicher and 
Max Kurz. 


® Bob Galbraith, cameraman, recently 
completed a dental film on impaction and 
some inserts for a film on the cellist, 


Pablo Casals. 


= Howard Barnes has just done a mys- 
tery story for TV, with cameraman Phil 
Schultz, assistants Bill Horgan and Sid 
Kerner; electrician Joe Coffey; sound, 
Howard Warren and Sid Kupfersehmid. 
. . . Commercial for Irwin Scharf used 
cameramen Vie Komow and George 
Jacobson, assistants John Fletcher and 
Jack Gottlieb, with Irwin Wallman for 
sound, and electricians Howard Block, 
Jay Zinnet and Nat Cohn... . For Sea- 


board Productions, Al Mozell, camerman, 


did a week’s shooting, with Jesse Paley 
as assistant ; sound crew of Murray Dich- 
ter and John Fitzstephens; electricians, 
Warren Shannon, Lee Shannon and Wal- 
ter Helmuth. . . . For Mitchell Films, 
four days’ shooting with Mitchell Pet- 
reyko, cameraman; Michael Boss, assist- 
ant; and new members Harold Seiden 
(operating cameraman), Herb Bloom 
(sound), Ray Petersen (boom) and Art 
Anzalone (electrician). 


ARMY ADVISES SELECTEES 


® Persons about to enter military service 
and who have certain communications, 
electronics or photographie experience, 
are being offered advice by the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps on how to ask for appro- 
priate assignment. 


Communication specialists are critically 
needed by the Army, it was emphasized 
by Major General S. B. Akin, Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, after a recent trip to Korea. 


Numerous organizations, labor unions 
and business firms are thus being invited 
to provide their personnel with “state- 
ments of experience” to be brought to 
reception centers by those called into 
service. The form for such statement, 
along with other pertinent details, can be 
obtained from the Signal Corps, Office of 
Technical Information, The Pentagon, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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PMDA ELECTS OFFICERS 


® New officers and directors of the Photo- 
graphic Manufacturers and Distributors 
Assoe., Ine. (headquarters, 303 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y. 16), recently elected are: 

Robert C. Berner (Keystone Manufac- 
turing Co., Boston), president  (re- 
elected) ; Jacques Bolsey (Bolsey Camera, 
N. Y.) vice-pres; Michael Mulryan (Hub 
Distributors, Boston), Eastern v.p.; 
Henry Bohm (TDC Projectors, Chicago) 
and Gilbert Heck (Da-Lite Sereens, Chi- 
cago), Midwest v.p.’s; John Best (Ponder 
& Best, Los Angeles) West Coast v.p.; 
John Marshall (Marshall Colors, N. Y.) 
treasurer; and Wilfred Knighton, con- 
tinuing as secretary and director. 

The Photographie Manufacturers and 
Distributors Association is a national one 
of 90 manufacturers and 46 distributors 
in the photographie industry of the U.S.A. 
and Canada. 


NEW MEMBERS 


CAMERAMEN: Sam Isser, Victor Lu- 
kens, Wesley Adams, Herman Kroll, 
Omar Mareus, Nils Rasmussen, Godfrey 
Sweet, Ira Sugarman . . . ELECTRI- 
CIANS: Karl Sterling, Sol Becker, Jay 
Zimmet, Louis Whitehead . . . SOUND- 
MEN: Willard Goodman and Leroy 
Stone . . . UNIT MANAGERS: Jack 
Berk, John Babb, Francis Cornelis, Don 
Haldane, Gene Searchinger, Gilbert Wil- 
liams .. . APPRENTICES: Harry Kap- 
zansky, Clarence Roberts, Benjamin Ad- 
ler, Moe Singer, Judah Singer, Bernard 
Hirschenson, Howard Holmes, Morgan 
Smith, Mark Salvani, John Wing, Hugh 
Campbell, George Friedlander, Lee Gor- 
don, Martin Harman, Milton Hoffman, 
Charles Klein, Arthur Mulock, John 
Parker, Philip Hain, Harold Zegart, 
Roger Bordage, Richard Carmadella, 
Darwin Deen, Irving Fajans, Kathryn 
Friedman, Arthur Garvin, Derek Gore, 
David Greenberg, Silas Hurtt, Paul 
Jonali, John Parker, Seymour Ravitz, 
Brendon Reilly, Edward Reingold, Jerry 
Rhodes, Edward Sulzer, Philip Tober, 
Louis Weiss. 


Coming ~ ~ ~ 


= Society of Motion Picture and Televi- 
sion Engineers’ 69th semi-annual conven- 
tion — Hotel Statler, N. Y. C., April 30- 
May 4. 


= Cleveland 4th Annual Film Festival — 
Visual Arts Bldg., 2064 Stearns Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio — June 14. Inquiries con- 
cerning registration of 16mm films for 
**Osears’’ should be addressed to Leslie 
Frye, Festival Chairman, at the above 
address. 


= American Industrial Arts Association 
Annual Meeting — New York City, May 
2-5. Details from NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


= First Annual Film Festival of the 
Film Council of Greater Boston — at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
Sat. May 26. Outstanding films will be 
considered in these five groupings: In- 
dustry, Religious, Recreational, Informa- 
tional, Adult Education. Address Mrs. 
Muriel Javelin, Seey., Boston Public 
Library. 


® Stamford 2nd Annual Film Festival— 
Walter R. Dolan Jr. High School, May 
25, evening. Areas: International Rela- 
tions, Industrial Relations, Religion, The 
Arts, Civil Defense, Education and So- 
cial Relationship, Amateur. Address Rev. 
Cornelius J. Looney, President, Stamford 
Film Council, 358 Glenbrook Road, Glen- 
brook, Conn. 


= Edinburgh International Festival of 
Music and Drama — Aug. 19-Sept. 8. 
Address inquiries to Hon. Secretary and 
Administrative Director, Synod Hall, 
Castle Terrace, Edinburgh 1, Scotland. 
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John, at college, asks for more than his father 
can afford... 


FEELINGS OF DEPRESSION 


HIS film was made for the Mental 

Health Division of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, in co- 
operation with Montreal’s Allan Memorial 
Institute of Psychiatry (McGill Univer- 
sity) and Royal Victoria Hospital. Pri- 
marily it is “intended to be used by 
psychiatrists for showing to groups of 
patients.” It is also “recommended for 
college use in psychology, psychiatry, so- 
cial service, nursing, teacher-training and 
other courses”; for child study groups 
and similar professional or semi-profes- 
sional audiences. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, however, its greater value lies 
in its suitability for the general public, 
even when not “accompanied by a com- 
petent speaker.” 

Although we are rapidly coming away 
from the old idea that “queer” conduct, 
feeling or thinking imply lack of moral 
fibre or of mental soundness, the chief 
difficulty in the way of progress for the 
individual or the overall program for 
better mental health is still the reluctance 
first to recognize, then to acknowledge the 
need for help. John Murray in this film 
will not even go to a physician. “A 
doctor,” he argues, “can’t cure a business 
when it is going on the rocks.”” What he 
cannot see is that it is not his business 
but himself that is rock-bound. He has 
not sufficient perspective on his problem 
to realize it is fundamentally a mental 
and emotional one. 

As the camera tells his storv—from a 
happy infancy, through  motherless 
childhood, and into a fatherless young 
manhood of perhaps too great concern 
for his brother—the viewer begins to sce 
that even a doctor, to help John recover, 
will need to know what his life has been 
like and what influences have shaped him. 
It becomes obvious too that John is not 
a weak type. On the contrary, he has 
always been likeable, conscientious, able, 
worthy of his associates’ respect and his 
wife's love. It is thus easy for the viewer, 
sick or well, to identify himself with John 
and John’s problems, and to find in 
FEELINGS OF DEPRESSION a mirror of 
suggestive self-revelation. The last words 
in the film are: “Psychiatry has ways of 
helping him.” These would seem to be 
particularly intended for the undiscovered 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


A FRIEND AT THE DOOR 


F organized social service is really as 
cheery and kind in its approach, as 
direct and smooth in administration, as 
completely successful in results as_ this 
film indicates it is in British Columbia, 
then happy are the needy of that Cana- 
dian province. All four turn out well, 
of the “ease histories” re-enacted here; 
and every social worker shown is really 
A Frienp at THE Door kind of person. 
Some viewers, quite rightly perhaps, 
will see this as a weakness. But we choose 
to regard it as an important though 
unstressed and perhaps unintentioned 
message, as a timely and necessary re- 
minder, that this is what welfare work 
should be like. The area surveyed by the 
camera is that of the rural social worker, 
but every member of the profession, in 
all its many phases, should see A FRIEND 
AT THE Door if only for refreshment of 
inspiration; and as a frame of reference. 
On the Pacific West Coast, the province 
of British Columbia is one of the most 
beautiful but also one of the most difficult 
in Canada with its rugged 3,000-mile coast- 
line, its great mountains, and vast areas 
of virgin forest. Not the least part of 
this film’s interest lies in its eye-filling 
scenery—and in its fascinating transpor- 
tation problems. Both, however, compli- 
eate the life of the social worker who 
brings help to the people in lonely places, 
and who may have 284 or so cases on her 
list, as Miss Warren has, or be noted for 
using as many as 38 different methods of 
transportation, by sea and land, to get to 
them. It is on a young man named 
Cassidy, however—enroute by cable car 
bucket to see Tom Melver, old-age pen- 
sioner—that this film arrestingly opens. 
A “near-century, likeable old repro- 
bate,” Tom lives alone in an inaccessible 
cabin so high on a mountainside that he 
has a birdseve view of the transcontinental 
trains hurtling through to Vancouver, 


the provincial capital, and source of the 
protective legislation “good on the books” 
but that “has to be brought to the people 
it was made for” by the rural social 
worker. Making the rounds with first this 
one, then that, we see how cooperation 
is effected throughout this vast area the 
size of France, and counting among its 
people some 30,000 Indians. It has settle- 
ments also of Japs, Hindus, Chinese whose 
advent dates back to pioneer days; and 
settlements of Dhukobors who remain 
aloof in colonies of their own, still resist- 
ant to recognition of government author- 
ities, even in the matter of registering the 
birth of their children. Meanwhile we 
solve the problem of Peggy, an unmarried 
young mother who wants to keep her 
child; and rescue two youngsters—Freddie 
and Joe—who have run off together, 
robbed a grocer, and gotten themselves 
into the juvenile court. In finale we re- 
visit Tom MelIver. He has turned down 
the Provincial Old Men’s Home as having 
“too many people and not enough trains,” 
and is back on his mountain again. 


It was with reluctance we came away 
from Tom’s cabin in its eyrie setting, 
from his Frrenp at THE Door Cassidy, 
and from this picture altogether. It 
leaves a pleasant memory of wholesome- 
ness; of wonderful scenery, adventure- 
some travel, hearable music; of nicely 
spoken, natural narrative; and of real 
people. It teaches about people (social 
studies); about terrain (geography); is 
a natural for vocational guidance; and 
has plenty of appeal for general adult 
audiences. 


27 mins; 16mm b&w. Produced in co- 
operation with the Social Welfare 
Branch, British Columbia Dept. of Health 
and Welfare. Sale price $90; rental $4.50, 
from the National Film Board of Trade 
office in New York and Chicago. 


sufferer. They give any viewer a feeling 
too (when John’s story comes to an unre- 
solved conclusion) of hope that he will 
somehow find out what these ways are. 
Thus FEELINGS OF DEPRESSION, even more 
than other subjects in the MentaL MecHu- 
ANISMS series (of which it is No. 4), is 
a significant film for the general even 
more than for the professional audienee. 


In its desire to be completely real and 
natural, this picture makes the mistake of 
forgetting now and again that technical 
excellence and a sort of brilliance are 


more “real” to this generation of theat- 
rical movie-goers than are over-plain sets 
and under-lighting. We felt too that the 


atmosphere was one of some exaggeration 
for effect in certain sequences, as when 
the boy—completely, unnaturally alone at 
such a time—watches his mother being 
carried from the house on a_ stretcher. 
On the whole, however, FEELINGS OF DE- 
PRESSION is well produced. Without ques- 
tion it is an interesting and useful con- 
tribution in an inereasingly important 
area of study and experience, 

32 mins. 35mm and 16mm. For sale at 
$105 by McGraw-Hill Text-Films Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St. N. Y. 18. For rent from 
National Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Ave of Americas, N. Y. C. 20; or 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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DATE OF BIRTH 
OPENING scencs — devoted to the 


heroes of this atomie age of speed 
and science—bring home neatly, and with 
some chuckles, that success today is re- 
garded as being almost exclusively for 
the young. A large part of our living too, 
is given over to the uphill grind of trying 
to keep young. The more serious implica- 
tions in this situation become obvious, 
however, when a young personnel man- 
ager turus down the application of a man 
of 45, on the grounds he is “too old by 
one year” for a job he is not given an 
opportunity even to discuss. 

Is it fair, this film asks, that a man, 
or woman, should be useless because of 
his or her Date OF BirTH merely, without 
reference to performance ability? Is it 
reasonable that negotiations between two 
people—would-be employer, would-be em- 
ployee—should be completely influenced 
by a single line on an application form? 
. .. Even our friend the personnel man- 
ager entrusts the valuable burden of his 
youth to a railway train whose engineer 
is well over 50—as 80 percent of Cana- 
dian engineers are, we are told, and ship’s 
captains, and others on such-like respon- 
sible jobs. 

Introduced by Canada’s Minister of 
Labor and concerned with one of the most 
urgent present problems within that na- 
tion, Date or Birtu’s subject is naturally 
treated from the Canadian point of view. 
An effective animation sequence, for ex- 
ample, explains what will happen to her 
national economy if anticipations are ful- 
filled on the basis of Canadian vital 
statistics. (By 1970 every third Canadian 
will be 45: too great a number to be 
supported by the 15-44 age group). But 
DaTE OF BiRTH’s subject is one of world- 
wide concern, particularly in countries 
like our own where industrialization tends 
to progress at the expense of the older 
worker. . . . Or perhaps we should say, 
where there is a tendeney to drop the 
older worker at cost to industry; for 
Date or Birru proves that “hiring him 
is a paying proposition.” Turnover rate 
is lower; productivity is equal to or better 
than that of the less ‘“‘aged;” accident rate 
and absentee records are lower. The older 
worker has had time to build up a stake 


It pays, to hire the older worker .. . 


in the community too and is thus more 
dependable; and often has been fitted by 
greater experience for passing on sound 
advice and giving good guidance. As for 
the old saw, “You ean’t teach an old dog” 
—the war proved without shadow of 
doubt that the older worker, man or 
woman, could learn “new tricks.” 


Should you, however, be an employer 
and still unconvinced, you will discover 
from this film that, at the Allan Memorial 
Institute of Psychiatry in Montreal, a 
team of doctors, psychiatrists and social 
workers is doing a scientifie research study 
of the process called age-ing. With the 
cooperation of volunteer “subjects” they 
are charting its effects on body and mind; 
are finding that the number of years a 
man has lived is a most unreliable test of 
himself; and that, under ordinary condi- 
tions, 20 years of productivity can be 
counted on, after 45. 

A wonderfully cheering film for any and 
all whose Date or BirTH is or ante-dates 
1906, this goodhumored, forthright, au- 
thoritative film should be widely shown 
throughout industry, to civie and trade 
boards, to social workers, and to any 
groups of young people you can influence 
to give some thought, for a change, to 
one of the important problems of their 
“elders.” 


16 mins. 35 and 16mm. Produced for 
the Department of Labour of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. Sale Price $60; 
rental, $3, from National Film Board of 
Canada office in New York City and 
Chicago. 


BERLIN MASTERPIECES 


(20 mins; color) 


W tes Germany's capital was entered, in those last months of World War II, the 
U.S. Army discovered the masterpieces of the Berlin Museum hidden under- 


ground, and took them into protective custody. Loaned for a tour of this country, the 
collection is now back in Europe. But, thanks to color film, it is still in our midst, 
also. Among the artists represented are Diirer, Van Der Weyden, Van Cleve, Patinit, 
Vermeer, Hals, Carpaccio, Botticelli, Raphael, Titian, Cranach, Corregio. Examples 
ot their work are completely acceptable, in subject matter, for school use—exeept 
for a part of the last reel which is rather more suitable for specific art groups; but 
we understand that a school version is, or will be, available... . Though it was our 
personal good fortune to have become acquainted with many of these paintings in 
their originals, we were amazed how much more we saw in them through the eamera’s 
perceptive eye. Thomas Craven's commentary is authoritative without being highbrow. 
Basil Rathbone speaks it. —R. L. 
Lifetime lease $175; rental $15; from National Film Distributors, 112 West 48th 
St., N. Y¥. 19. Produced by Regency, N.Y.C. 
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COMPLETE PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE SINCE 1929 


35 mm. — 16 mm. 


16mm. Color 


630 Ninth Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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By NANETTE ATLAS 


FILMS 


HIS month we are again reporting 

on films and filmstrips recently re- 
viewed by the National Council on Jew- 
ish Audio-Visual Materials. It will be 
noted that some indication is usually 
given regarding recommended utilization 
ot a subject by a mixed Jewish and non- 
Jewish audience. We should like to ex- 
plain the reason for this. 

While the National Council was orig- 
inally conceived as a sort of general 
information center for audio-visual mate- 
rials of Jewish significance, we, on the 
Review Board, soon realized that many 
non-Jewish groups were vitally interested 
in availing themselves of such material. 
We felt more than ever, then, that we 
were performing a much-needed service, 
for in evaluating these tools of informa- 
tion and education, we would be taking 
another long step towards better inter- 
group understanding and _ harmony. 
Whenever a film or filmstrip is not reeom- 
mended for a mixed Jewish and non- 
Jewish audience, it is merely because, in 
the judgment of the screening group, the 
material was considered more suitable 
for showing to a Jewish audience. 


FILMSTRIPS 
OUR FESTIVAL OF HANUKKAH 


® In portraying the history and signifi- 
eance of Hanukkah, parallels are drawn 
between Jewish and American history. 

While there was general agreement 
that this idea was basically good and had 
educational value, it was felt that its 
presentaion could have been more effec- 
tive. Technically, the filmstrip left much 
to be desired. The group thought that the 
commentary was too long, the characters 
confused, and the art work inferior. 
Despite these shortcomings, the strip was 
considered useful for children and youth 
groups, and for mixed Jewish and non- 
Jewish audiences. 

32 frames; color. Available from Alex- 
ander Arkatov, 156 No. Arden Blvd., Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 


THE STORY OF 

HAMISHA ASAR BISHVAT 

# A portrayal of the observance of Ha- 
misha Asar Bishvat, including scenes in 
Israel and America relating to the Tu 
Bishvat holiday (the new year for trees.) 
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NANETTE ATLAS was with the Signal Corps Photographic 
Center during the last wor... 
American Broadcasting Service in Europe from 1944 to the 
war’s end as a radio news writer, then editor . . . 
Assistant to the Director of the Film Division, American Jew- 
ish Committee, for which she recently compiled a Selected 
List of Human Relations Films (available from the AJC Film 
Division, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City.) Mrs. Atlas is a 
member of the Review Board of the National Council on 
Jewish Audio-Visual Materials, and in that role, reports on its 
evaluations periodically for FILM NEWS. 


worked in London for the 


is now 


CREATION ACCORDING 
TO GENESIS 


® A synthesis of pictorial material, with a 
background of symphonic and choral 
musi¢, portraying the story of Genesis. 

There was almost unanimous agreement 
that this was an excellent film, well- 
conceived and well-executed. While there 
were certain minor criticisms, it was 
highly recommended for all age groups, 
and for mixed Jewish and non-Jewish 
audiences. 

10 mins.; color. Available from Jewish 
Education Film Library, 13 E. 37th St., 
N. Y. 16. 


THE BIRTH OF MOSES 


® The story of Pharaoh’s enslavement of 
the Jews, of his decree to kill every new- 
born boy, and ot Moses’ reseue by Phar- 
aoh’s daughter. 

In general, the film was considered 
fair, in spite of some melodrama, stilted 
acting and poor synchronization. Some 
members of the group recommended its 
use by all age groups and by mixed Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish audiences, while 
others seriously questioned its value. 

20 mins.; b. & w. Available from 
Jewish Education Film Library, 13 E. 
37th St., N. Y. 16. 


WHERE THE FUTURE BEGINS 


® The story of a Bulgarian Jewish fam- 
ily’s emigration to Israel, this was con- 
sidered, in general, a good presentation 
of a fair story. Some felt that the film 
was rather contrived and uninspiring; 
that it would not be too interesting for 


a general audience; and that it could be 
best used for fund-raising for Histadrut. 
Others, however, recommended it for all 
age groups and for mixed Jewish and 
non-Jewish audiences. 

35 mins.; b. & w. Available from 
National Committee for Labor Israel, 45 
E. 17th St., N.Y.C. 


FLIGHT TO FREEDOM 


® Portraying the ‘‘magie earpet’’ opera- 
tion, this is the story of the Jews of 
Yemen, and their exodus to Israel. 


Most of the screening group agreed 
that the content of the film was very 
good, although some felt that proper 
utilization would require discussion both 
before and after the screening. There 


was considerable dissatisfaction with the 
technical quality of the film, particularly 
with the transition from black and white 
to color. Despite this, however, the pic- 
ture was recommended for all age groups 
and tor mixed Jewish and non-Jewish 
audiences. 

20 mins.; black and white and color. 
Available from United Palestine Appeal, 
41 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


Although there was some feeling that 
the story was confused and involved, it 
was generally agreed that the filmstrip 
was informative and had educational 
value for all age groups, and for mixed 
Jewish and non-Jewish audiences. 


74 frames; b. & w. Available from 
Jewish Education Committee of New 
York, 1776 Broadway, New York 19. 


BRANDEIS CAMP INSTITUTE 


The life of the students in some of 
the summer encampments is shown in, 
on the whole, a fairly good interpreta- 
tion of the Brandeis Camp Institute pro- 
gram. Technically, however, the strip was 
considered to lack continuity, to be some- 
what static, and of limited use beyond re- 
cruitment for Brandeis Camp Institute, 


or for interested Zionist groups. 

50 frames. Available from Hadassah, 
Women’s Zionist Organization, 1819 
Broadway, N. Y. 19. 


THE STORY OF SHAVUOT 


® The story of the observance of Shavuot, 
interwoven with Biblical and modern 
Israeli background scenes, and with mod- 
ern American scenes. 

On the whole, this was considered good. 
The majority criticism was on the length 
of the narration, but it was felt that the 
story was well told, and the art work well 
executed. It was recommended for all age 
groups, and highly recommended for 
mixed Jewish and non-Jewish audiences. 

59 frames, b. & w. Available from Jew- 
ish Education Committee of New York, 
1776 Broadway, New York 19. 
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FILMS _IN THE COMMUNITY 


How Councils Can Help Schools 


N MANY instances, the impetus for 

the formation of a film council has 
been the desire to be of service within 
and to the community,—to contribute, as 
well as to learn. The result of a film 
council’s establishment has consequently 
been in many places a greater awareness 
of community problems, and resources. 


To date the direction of the film council 
movement has been largely for and 
towards adults. There is no inherent 
reason, however, why it need necessarily 
be confined to grownups. 


The fine film program of the James 
Fenimore Cooper Junior High School 
(New York City; Max G. Rubenstein, 
principal) has recently come to our atten- 
tion. It makes us wonder whether or not 
similar programs could not be spark- 
plugged, if not actually conducted for the 
first year till established, by film councils 
in communities across the country. There 
are still many communities where films 
should and could reach both adults and 
children. This is an age when learning, 
and more especially speed in learning, are 
imperative for all. 


Since 1945 the James Fenimore Cooper 
Junior High School has maintained a 
thorough and consistent film, recording 
and filmstrip program. Under the alert 
a.-v. leadership of Mrs. Dina M. Bleich, 
assistant to the school’s principal, and of 
Myron Weintraub, film coordinator, it has 
been a program that matched the interests 
and needs of the student body with a 
dynamic presentation. In past years the 
auditorium topics have included Building 
the Peace (1945); Clarifying the Con- 
cepts of the Preamble of the United Na- 
tions’ Charter (1946); Our American 
Heritage (1947); The Democratic Way 
of Life (1948) ; The Earth and Its People 
(1949). This year’s (1950-51) program 
is built around the theme, A Better World 
Through the United Nations. The prep- 
aration, integration, consistency and dura- 
tion of the program as a whole and of its 
parts are impressive. 


In this instance, these programs were 
originated within a school. There is no 
reason why comparable programs could 
not be suggested from without the school 
—particularly in those communities where 
emphasis has not been strong, within the 
educational institution, on audio-visual 
materials. Each community is, of course, 
different, and no one suggests that the 
local principal be waylaid overnight and 
swamped with a program. Many ap- 
proaches are possible. Perhaps an indirect 
approach of quietly visiting and talking 
with the teachers might be most fruitful. 
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By NAN EDWARDS* 


Many teachers are already hard pressed 
in terms of time and energy demands. 
For one community such a program might 
become integrated into the weekly school 
program. For another, perhaps it would 
always remain outside the school in the 
sense that it would be conducted by the 
Film Council for school children. The 
school in such an instance might supply 
nothing more than the use of the auditor- 
ium one night a week. But, whatever the 
individual way of approach to it, it seems 
to us that here, very definitely, is some- 
thing important for your local film coun- 
cil to consider. 


In such a community project, as well 
as in others, the film council might find 
an ally too in the local library. A recent 
survey of the American Library Associa- 
tion’s Film Project Office reports 46 
public libraries as belonging to community 
film councils, and 200 willing to form a 
council. Information pertaining to film is 
offered in one form or another by 161 
libraries. Other facts from the 786 replies 
to 6,000 questionnaires include: owner- 
ship of a projector by 135 libraries; 176 
with access to a projector; rental of films 
by 147; and interest in setting up or 
joining a library film cireuit, 206. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER JR. H. S. 1950-51 PROGRAM 
“A BETTER WORLD THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS” 


“This year our program will start with the present—the building of the new home of 
the U.N.; go back to the founding of the U.N.; discuss the structure of the U.N., its 
problems, the various agencies and commissions; and conclude with the goals toward 
which the U.N. and the whole world are striving. We can regard our new theme as 
the culmination of our previous ones, or as the beginning of a new series of themes, 
for once again we are participating in Building the Peace.” 


—From the work program addressed to every teacher in the school; which 
proceeds to list the topics and films for each week of the program: 


Headquarters Planning Commission of 
the U.N. 

CLEARING THE WAY 
Historical Background 

THE PEOPLE’S CHARTER 


Structure of the U.N. 
DEFENSE OF THE PEACE 


People and Problems of the U. N. 

Men oF Goop WILL and 

THIs Is THE U. N.—ScREEN Maa. No. 1 
Problems of the U. N. 


SCREEN MAGAZINE No. 2 and 
SCREEN MAGAZINE No. 3 


Mass Communications 
SEARCHLIGHT ON THE NATIONS 


Need for Help 
Fate oF A CHILD 


U. N. International Children’s Emergency 
Fund 
U. N. Av Work 


Department of Social Affairs 
First Steps and Fate or A CHILD 


The International Refugee Organization 
HOME FOR THE HOMELESS 


The World Health Organization 
THE ETERNAL FIGHT 


The International Trade Organization 
GREEN GOLD 


The International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization 


Maps WE Live By 


The International Labor Organization 
THe Sea, My Native LANpb and 
Lignts THat NEVER FAIL 


The Food amd Agricultural Organization 
BATTLE FOR BREAD 


U. N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 
ALL May LEARN 


The Universal Declaration 
Rights 
Or Human RIGHTS 


We the People of the United Nations 
THERE ‘SHALL BE PEACE 


of Human 


* NAN EDWARDS, Barnard graduate and M.A. of Columbia University in Sociology, is on the staff of a 
New York metropolitan newspaper. Through her father, the late Kenneth Edwards, advisor on non- 
theatrical motion pictures for the Eastman Kodak Company, she has a long family background of 


film interest. 
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TRAIL BLAZER 


(Continued from page 15) 


ture on Spain, one of six which IFB is 
completing for Spanish classes and to 
implement its original Spanish language 
classroom film, TreRRA MEXICANA. Pro- 
duced in 1941 from footage shot in Mex- 
ico by documentarian Julien Bryan, 
TrerRA Mexicana has been so popular 
that a new version was made in 1947 and 
recorded with commentary spoken by 
S. N. Trevino, who prepared the Spanish 
language records for the Army during 
the war. 


IFB AS A PRODUCER 


From small beginnings 10 years ago, 
IFB has developed a production program 
based over the years on research and ex- 
perimentation in areas incompletely, or 
not before, covered. Under contract to 
produce for it are Carl L. Kahn and 
Grant Evans, formerly of John Ott Pic- 
tures. Grant Evans was producer of the 
popular Facrs Asour Fitm. Robert Ed- 
monds, formerly with the National Film 
Board of Canada, has just completed two 
more—MaAkeEvup FOR Boys and DeEsiGn- 
ING A Set—in a Drama of seven films 
made in collaboration with Chieago’s 
Goodman School of Drama. Crawley 
Films Ltd. has just completed four new 
films in the Creative Hanns Series of 
elementary art films, initiated last year, 
and handled worldwide (including tele- 
vision) outside Canada by IFB. 

IFB also recently completed American 
versions of a series of Biology films in- 
eluding THe Rassit, THe Newt, Pix 
and Tue Onton and is distribut- 
ing them for British Information Services. 


IFB’S CONTRIBUTION 


From a one-room office in 1936 (month- 
ly rental $20) IFB has grown to occupy 
quarters at 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
2, that are more than 15 times the space 
required 15 years ago. As has been noted, 
production is accomplished outside, on a 
contract basis. Chief concern of IFB’s 
immediate staff is distribution, still the 
important one for the entire industry. 

What is most interesting about IFB is 
that it does not set out so much to sell 
films, title by title, as it does to sell film, 
per se, and ideas that promote its grow- 
ing use. The long range view, and a policy 
of service to education are its guide-posts. 
You may or may not see IFB at the in- 
dustry’s trade conventions where you 
might expect to find it. Often, surprising- 
ly, it is found where no other film com- 
pany is or has been: as at the Eastern 
Arts Convention in New York City last 
Spring, and as at the recent First Bi- 
ennial Conference, also in New York, of 
the National Art Education Association. 
IFB was blazing new trails for the in- 
dustry too when Wesley Greene, its head, 
helped organize Chicago’s French Film 
Society in 1948; its Spanish Film Society 
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Left: FACTS ABOUT PROJECTION is an IFB production, and sequel to FACTS ABOUT FILM... 
THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY is distributed for British Information Services. .. . 


in 1949; the Scientific Film Society 
(1947; now renamed the Chicago Film 
Society); and—of globe-circling results— 
the Chicago World Film Festival in the 
Fall of 1947. (See Film News, Jan. 1948). 

IFB’s indefatiguable Margery Weiss is 
constantly on the go across the country, 
helping to run suggested programs — 
of the company’s own, and of competitive 
subjects — at area conferences and work- 
shops. To help improve audio-visual serv- 
ices and to stimulate film use in general, 
IFB recently presented 50 State and ter- 
ritorial demonstration centers with a print 
of its Facts Anour ProJection or Facts 
Asout Fit. Last year, to make possible 
an experiment in language teaching 
through visual aids at the classroom level, 
arrangements were made with Francis 
W. Noel, Chief, Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Edueation, and George W. Ormsby, Con- 
sultant in Audio-Visual Edueation (both 
in the State of California Department of 
Education) to provide one of their “pilot” 
schools with a quantity of language mo- 
tion pictures. As a result of this experi- 
ment, it is the intent of the California 
Department of Education to carry on fur- 
ther research during the coming year, con- 
cerning the use of films in the foreign 
language teaching’ field. 


Not only has the influence of Interna- 
tional Film Bureau been felt domestical- 
ly but, as an exporter as well, it has 
played a prominent role in calling the 
U. S. documentary and educational mo- 
tion picture to the attention of film dis- 
tributors in Germany, Japan, France, 
England, Ireland, India, New Zealand, 
Australia, China. The Bureau’s own pro- 
ductions Facts Asout Fitm and 
In Action have been sold widely abroad, 
but the chief portion of its foreign dis- 
tribution consists of exporting motion pic- 
tures produced by organizations which 
handle their own distribution in this coun- 
try. In some cases the Bureau has set up 
foreign marketing on a basis, where neces- 
sary, that is almost equivalent to “barter.” 


ANOTHER ACCOLADE 


As this story goes to press, Film News 
learns that the Mental Health Film Board 
has chosen International Film Bureau as 
exclusive distributor for its two initial 
releases ANGRY Boy and THE STEPS OF 
Ace. This follows closely upon recent 
recognition by the Medical Film Institute, 
for which IFB will also exclusively distri- 
bute Dr. Arnold Gesell’s latest film, THE 
EMBRYOLOGY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR. 


LARSON REPORTS ON UNESCO 


(Continued from page 6) 


lected films from all sources as well as 
those made directly by or for the U.N. 
or UNESCO; and to be kept up to date 
by yearly supplements. To assure com- 
pleteness and uniformity of information, 
all participating countries are to be in- 
vited to catalogue their films on a stand- 
ard card. It was also resolved that 
UNESCO’s Dept. of Mass Communiea- 
tions should determine the needs of eoun- 
tries without production facilities of their 
own, prepare a plan for films and visual 
aids to meet these needs as revealed, and 
to invite “selected agencies—governments, 
semi-governmental agencies, independent 
foundations, industrial groups and com- 
mercial film producers—to finance such 
films for national and international cir- 
culation, theatrically or non-theatrically.” 

A Sub-Committee on “Films for Chil- 
dren” emphasized “the necessity to guar- 
antee the preservation of feature films 


. so that they may be available for 
educational and cultural purposes, after 
the completion of their commercial ea- 
reer’; and recommended that UNESCO 
“initiate as soon as possible an interna- 
tional conference on the problems of 
attendance of children and young people 
at cinemas and in particular, the problem 
of the children’s entertainment film.” 

Countries represented were Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Germany, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, 
U.S.A., Yugoslavia. Mr. J. G. Lindstrom, 
head of the Films and Information Divi- 
sion of the United Nations (New York 
City), interrupted a holiday in Sweden, 
his home country, to attend. Mrs. Mary 
Losey and Mr. Joseph Handler represent- 
ed the World Health Organization (Infor- 
mation). Also present were “observers” 
from 10 international organizations. 


FILM NEWS 
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News From Abroad 


REPORT ON INDIA 


J. UDESHI 
Director, The Film World (India) Ltd., Bombay 


OR the past year and a half, 16mm 

film exhibition through non-commer- 
cial channels in cities, and particularly in 
rural areas, is fast increasing. The num- 
ber of mobile units is nearing about 2500 
working projectors, regularly showing 
sub-standard films. Of these, 1500 are 
owned by educational institutions, clubs, 
home-movies ete. Several film libraries 
have been set up here in big cities like 
Bombay, Caleutta, Madras, Delhi, Ahme- 
dabad, which lend their collections on a 
fixed rental basis. The British, American, 
Soviet and other consular information 
services have many good films of their 
countries for free shows. Foreign dis- 
tributors like Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
United Artists, Universal, R.K.O. Radio, 
Paramount, Warner Brothers and others 
have their separate 16mm film depart- 
ments and cover a good exhibition field. 


Also, most of the Indian feature films 
nowadays are being reduced to 16mm and 
have been grossing substantial revenues 
that may approximate 15% of the total 
for 35mm. But it is regretable that the 
16mm film trade and industry are not 
properly organized. They exist only in an 
amateurish way and are at the mercy 
of the 35mm “Big Guns,” many of whom 
discourage in every way this growing and 
potential movement. Nor are there ade- 
quate laboratory and studio facilities for 
the production of 16mm films. However, 
at least one producer, Mr. Mohan Bhav- 
nani, has tried a novel experiment of 
color films in India, He exposed an entire 
Hindi feature film agit on 16mm Koda- 
chrome commercial negative stock and ar- 
ranged the processing as well on Ansco 
35mm color, blowing up the negative in 
New York and Hollywood laboratories. 
The lavish, oriental background and 
grandeur in settings have beautifully come 
up in this first of India’s modern color 
films, though it cannot be termed a per- 
feet success. Even Films Division [under 
the same Mr. Bhavnani, as its production 
chief} has very recently produced a really 
good one-reel documentary, VALE OF 
Kasumir which unfolds something more 
than what is said and read about this 
“paradise on earth.” Yet for the present, 
it seems, the producers here prefer the 
usual Technicolor processes, though they 
are very costly. 

There are one or two important de- 
velopments regarding short films in India. 
The Short Film Guild Ltd. (127, Ma- 
hatma Road, Bombay), incorporated in 
July last year, was hailed by most of 
’ the “who’s who” of the trade and indus- 
try of short films, documentaries, educa- 
tions, topicals, newsreels, cartoons ete. 
who are actively associated with this or- 
ganization. Mr. W. H. Hese of Ama 
Edueational Ltd., Mr. Paul Zils of Doeu- 
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mentary Unit India, Mr. D. R. D. Wadia, 
Mr. Harnam V. Motwane and Mr. Ram 
L. Gogtay of Educational Films of India 
are a few among the founders of this 
Guild, established to promote and protect 
the interests of all those connected with 
the aforesaid trade and industry. For 
the moment, their activities are concen- 
trated in bringing round the strange at- 
titude of the Government of India, to- 
wards the private enterprise in this di- 
rection. The Government — in theory 
and through speeches of the Information 


A vehicle of Lord Shiva—the largest stone bull at 


Tanjore . . . from PLACES OF PRAYER, documen- 
tary film production of The Film World (India). 


and Broadcasting Minister — declared its 
intention to encourage and purchase films 
from the independent short subject pro- 
ducers, but in reality, it has practically 
monopolized the business, by not even giv- 
ing the approval certificate, leave alone 
purchasing any such film, other than those 
produced by its own Films Division. (De- 
tailed account of its activities will be 
given separately).* There is an essential 
condition in cinema license that at least 
2000 feet of Government approved films 
must be compulsorily exhibited with every 
show, paying its scheduled rentals. Thus 
the natural growth of this inevitable fea- 
ture in our national art, life and culture 
is choked up, by its very guardians. The 
Short Film Guild is endeavouring to get 
this grievance redressed at an earliest 
date. 

In the meantime, the Government of 
India has set up an official Enquiry Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
S. K. Patil, M.P., the present Mayor of 
Bombay and member of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress High Command, to en- 
quire into conditions and suggesting ways 
and means to put the Indian Film Indus- 
try on a sound footing. (It occupies only 
2nd place to the U.S.A. in its magnitude 
of film production, capital — labor in- 
vested, and rawfilms consumed). It is 
anticipated here that this Committee will 
do something for the short subject, and 
the 16mm sub-standard film trade and 
industry. 


5 NEW COLOR FILMS 
on CHINESE ART 


@ The Story of Chinese Art 
@ Chinese Bronze of Ancient Times 
@ Chinese Sculpture thru the Ages 
®@ Chinese Painting thru the Ages 
@ Chinese Ceramics thru the Ages 
To Be Released in May, 1951 
for information: 
CHINA FILM ENTERPRISES 
OF AMERICA, INC. 
Dept. FN — 165 WEST 46 ST., N. Y. 19 
CO 5-4082 


AVAILABLE NOW 
FOR PREVIEW SCREENING! 


The Salzburg Marionettes 


The Vienna Choir Boys 


Audio-visual Directors may obtain Preview 
Prints without obligation by writing to: 


Educational Division 


STERLING FILMS, INC. 


316 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


rims 


» All phases of play production 


specifically for use in schools 
* Set Design 


* Make-up 

Acting Directing Management 

Produced at Goodman Schoo! of Drama 
Write for full information 


International Film Bureau, Inc. 
6N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 


Indian Documentary (Adelphi, 3 
Queen’s Road, Bombay), a very useful bi- 
monthly, is being brought out by Mr. Paul 
Zils, who tries to present in his own way 
as far as possible, the problems and de- 
velopments of documentaries of India. 
Some progressive journalists have joined 
its editorial board. But on the whole, 
there is an antipathy and frustration 
amongst the film people here, owing to 
the prevalent slump in trade and indus- 
try due to shortage of materials and for- 
eign exchange, as well as to wrongful 
control and exploitation of vested inter- 
ests and in the absence of any beneficial 
intervention by the Government. Even the 
audiences also have lesser monies to spend 
on entertainment and/or instruction neces- 
sitated by the stringent economical con- 
ditions in the country. 

Yet all out efforts, on the part of those 
responsible people in the Indian film trade 
and industry, are sure to produce healthy 
results, by the time the international and 
economic situation improves in favour of 
national recovery. 
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Trade Notes... 


= Jam Handy Organization announces 
appointment of Vincent L. Herman as 
vice-president in charge of television 
operations, in charge of its recently es- 
tablished N. Y. Television Department. 
Mr. Herman’s execeutive staff will include 
William Uskali, production executive, 
and Frank Seaver, account executive. 


= Bell & MHowell’s vice-president in 
charge of Eastern Operations, E, 8. Lind- 
fors, has returned to the New York City 
offices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. One of his 
major responsibilities will be coordina- 
tion of company relationships with top 
Government agencies, and with the Na- 
tional Assoe. of Photographic Manutac- 
turers, of which he is a director, also 
member of its Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


® Films of the Nations Distributors, Inc. 
has appointed as its executive secretary 
Fred J. Schaefer of Plainsfield, N. J. 
who will be in charge of distribution 
under the continued direction of Maurice 
T. Groen as Executive Vice-Pres. 

The enlarged production program being 
launched by FON will be under the 
supervision of Mr. Groen and, in addi- 
tion to films on life in other countries, 
will incorporate educational films on lite 
in the U.S.A. 

Mr. Schaefer, during the war, was in 
charge of the Motion Picture Production 
Unit at the Army Medical School, Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington (D. 
C.). Sinee the war he has been working 
in the insurance field, and devised the 
special Film Insurance Policy which is 
the official one of the National Audio- 
Visual Association. 


® Crawley Films Limited of Ottawa and 
Toronto, has established a poduction 
branch in Montreal in the Dominion 
Square Building. Manager of the new 
setup will be J. Alastair Fraser of 
Fraser Films Limited, and contracts 
presently under commitment to Fraser 
Films will be taken over by Crawley. 


= General Aniline & Film Corporation, 
in charge of Ansco and Ozalid, announces 
that Robert Pratt Young has succeeded 
J. Kneeland Nunan, resigned, as Man- 
ager of Professional Motion Picture 
Sales. Mr. Young joined the company 
in 1945 as a salesman, became Assistant 
Manager of the NYC Branch in 1946, 
and Eastern Sales Manager of the Mo- 
tion Picture Division in 1948. He will 
maintain headquarters at Ansco’s sales 
offices in Hollywood. 


® General Films Ltd., Regina, Sask., has 


been appointed exclusive distributors for 
all S.V.E. products in Canada. 
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NEW EBF 


PRESIDENT 


ALTER COLMES, former head of 

Emerson Film Corp., Hollywood, 
and a producer of both educational and 
feature motion pictures, was announced as 
president of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films by Senator William Benton, chair- 
man of the board. 

Despite his youth (he is 33), Mr. 
Colmes has been engaged in picture mak- 
ing for the past 10 years, having produced 
his first full length movie at 23. Since 
then he has made more than 40 feature 
films of many types. Four vears ago he 
launched an educational series depicting 
the lives of great Americans. Last year 
his company made 109 reels of educa- 
tional sound film. Mr. Colmes is shown 
above (center), with EBF vice-presidents 
Dr. V. C. Arnspiger (left) and Dr. Melvin 
Brodshaug (right-. 


MOVED 


® Brandon Films Inc. from 1700 Broad- 
way to 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19. 

= Eddie Albert Productions’ New York 
oftice to 1 Fifth Ave. 

= Film World’s N. Y. office 
Bader) to 35 W. 53rd St. 

® China Film Enterprises of America, 
Inc. to 165 West 46th St., N. Y. 19. 


® Bailey Films, Inc. to 6509 De Longpre 
Avenue, Hollywood 28. 


(David 


= American Book Company, from 88 
Lexington Ave. to 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


® Official Films Inc., to a new building 
in Ridgefield, N. J., at Linden and Grand 
Aves. Offices and shipping are now in 
one location. 


® Cavalcade Pictures, Inc. from 933 


Seward St. to 919 Seward St., Hollywood 
38, Cal. 


® Association Films Inc., 347 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 17, has acquired exclusive 
sales and rental rights to 8 films and 5 
filmstrips of Flory Films, Ine. 


= Movies, U.S.A.,—an extension of the 
distribution company Movies Enroute, 
which specialized in supplying ships ete., 
—is headed by Miss Sophie Hohne, re- 
cently of Princeton Film Center and pre- 
viously of March of Time Forum Films. 
Office is at 729 7th Ave., N. Y. 19. 


= Films Incorporated’s president Eric 
H. Haight has appointed Edmund F. 
Overend as Eastern Divisional Sales 
Manager, to coordinate its field organiza- 
tion more closely with the home office. 
... A Flying Tiger and fighter pilot dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Overend was a field 
representative for Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films in Southern Californa, and 
took a Master of Science degree in Audio- 
Visual Edueation at the University of 
Southern California. Along with his post 
at Films Ine., Mr. Overend is currently 
studying for his Doctorate at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


® Southern Educational Film Production 
Service, located at the University of 
Georgia, in Athens, is planning an ex- 
panded production program, a_ larger 
staff, and extension of membership in the 
service to a larger number of non-profit 
educational institutions in the Southern 
States. . . . Ledford Carter has been 
named acting director of production, to 
succeed William T. Clifford, who re- 
signed to make films in the Near East for 
the U. S. Department of State. 


® Al Sherman, film publicity consultant, 
has been appointed official motion piec- 
ture representative and distribution in 
the U. S. for all Norwegian government 
motion pictures, and has established of- 
fices at 1612 Wisconsin Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Physical handling of the films 
will be done by The Film Center of 
Washington (Toby Chandler). Catalog 
No. 1 may be had from Al Sherman, or 
the New York and Washington offices of 
the Norwegian Information Service. 


= Robert Flaherty Film Associates, Inc.— 
headed by Robert Flaherty, famous docu- 
mentary producer — has been organized 
to produce industrial and institutional 
films under his supervision. Headquarters 
are at 333 W. 52nd St., N. Y. 19. Other 
ofiicers of the new company are David 
Flaherty, and Kenneth Cofod of Kenco 
Films. 


= Eastman Kodak Company, Motion Pic- 
ture Film Department, has opened Chi- 
eago headquarters at 137 N. Wabash Ave. 
for its new midwest division. Kenneth 
M. Mason is manager of this division 
which covers Colo., Mich., N. and S. 
Da., Neb., Ka., Minn., Ia., Mo., Wise., 
Ill., Ind., and parts of 4 other States. 
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Capture your audience from the first frame... 


The new Kodascope /zyeant- Sound Projector 


Sound movies are a potent tool for sales, 
training, and education—a wonderful enter- 
tainment medium. The Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector provides the realism in 
sight and sound that means convincing per- 
formances every time with 16mm. movies. 
An improved optical system gives unusual 
projection brilliance. Pictures are sharp and 
clear from corner to corner. And the Pag- 
eant’s unique audio system and “sound fo- 


cusing” control assure clear, authentic tones 
at all volume levels. 

Easy to thread and operate, the Kodascope 
Pageant, complete with speaker in a single 
case, weighs only 33 pounds. Rugged con- 
struction and permanent lubrication mean 
years of service. Price—$375. See it at your 
dealer’s, or write for the free booklet, “The 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector.” 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Price subject to change without notice. Consult your dealer. 


FOR EDUCATION and ENTERTAINMENT 


@ Ideally suited for classroom or auditorium audio- 
visual instruction and entertainment e@ Ease of oper- 
ation and ability to withstand abuse assure long, reli- 
able life e Brilliant screen image and faultless sound 
reproduction mean no straining of eyes and ears. Also 
shows silent films, and has connection for micro- 
phone or record player. 


MOTION PICTURES... teach, train, entertain 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. v8 “| 


Please send me (_] your folder ‘‘The Kodascope Pageant Sound 
Projector’; (_] arrange a showing of your special Kodascope 
Pageant Sound Projector demonstration film. 


NAME 


STREET. 


CITY. ZONE 


STATE. 


FOR A PROGRAM TO REMEMBER — 


JULIEN 
BRYAN 


IN PERSON WITH HIS TWO SUPERB NEW COLOR FILM- 
LECTURES THAT HAVE BEEN SEASON HIGHLIGHTS AT 
CARNEGIE HALL, TOWN HALL, THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
MICHIGAN, HAWAII, STANFORD, AND OTHERS. — 


Distingvished Producer of Documentary EXCITING CAMERA REPORTS GIVING FRESH BACK- 


“TITO'S YUGOSLAVIA" 


A major film event. Exclusive first color pictures of Tito and his Staff are only part of this unusual eye-witness 
account of the nation that dared defy the Kremlin. The rugged beauty of this diverse land, the lives of the 
people in city, town and country, the nature of Yugoslavia’s critical role today—all in vivid color. 1% hours. 


“BRITAIN 1951” 


An intimate, full-color report on the Britain of today that goes right into the everyday lives of the British people. 
A provocative subject visualized as it actually is. Cameo portraits of a Scottish miner, London ballet dancer, Henley 
farmer, Oxford rugby star, Lancashire industrialist, and Luton auto foreman. 11 hours. 


ARRANGE BOOKINGS NOW — 


Julien Bryan will be available next Fall and Winter for a limited number of 
COMMUNITY AND UNIVERSITY FORUMS, TEACHERS INSTITUTE AND FILM 
COUNCIL MEETINGS, AND VISUAL EDUCATION SEMINARS. As one of the most 
experienced interpreters of the documentary form, Mr. Bryan will be glad to 
participate in discussion gorups interested in determining the most effective use 
of educational films. 


For details write or phone: Julien Bryan, International Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19 


PLAN YOUR JULIEN BRYAN PROGRAM NOW 
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